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Archeologists in 
Herefordshire, 


—— 


OME very good work was 
done last week at the 
Hereford Congress of the 
British Archzological 
Association. A continuous 
account of the proceedings 
would occupy a great deal 
more space than we can 
devote to thesubject, unless 
it were a mere catalogue of 

4 places and papers, which 

would be very uninterest- 

ing. We must confine our- 
selves to dealing with some 
of the more prominent 
statements and buildings. 
It was an eventful time at 
which the meeting com- 
menced. As one of the 
speakers said at the open- 
ing meeting, in the face of 
the momentous incidents 
narrated in the newspapers 
that day (the 5th), the 
armiesof France destroyed, 
the Emperor a prisoner, 
and a republic proclaimed, it was somewhat dif_i- 
cult at first to bring the mind quietly and fixedly 
to contemplate such a purpose as theirs. But 
he thought it must lead them to feel thankful 
that they were in a position to meet in peace in 
that city, which, by the way, knew something of 
a siege 200 years ago. They must be thankful 
that they could meet there to examine its anti- 
quities, works left by their forefathers, and to 
point out such beauties as they could see, 
exchange their little modicum of knowledge, and, 
as it seemed to him, by these means help to 
spread that love of country which gave the 
power when the time arrived to repel the foe 
who might invade it. After the address given 
by the president, Mr. Chandos Wren-Hoskyns, 
M.P., part of which was printed in our last, the 
city was perambulated under the good guidance 
of Mr. Flavell Edmunds and Mr. Kempson. At 
one opening in the walls, Mr. Edmunds reminded 
the party of the stratagem practised there in the 
civil war of the seventeenth century. The 
Governor of Hereford issued a mandate to the 
surrounding district to forward men to repair the 
fortifications of the castle, and the commander 
of the Parliamentary forces, Colonel Birch, 
knowing that fact, had sent a wagon up this 
road, apparently laden with hay, which, when it 
entered the Barton gate, was intentionally over- 
tarned, thus preventing the gate from being 
closed, As it was being overturned, the hay fell 
off, and a number of armed men sprang out of 
the cart, and cut down the guards at the 
gate. The victors then let in a larger force, 
which had been lying in ambush in the fields 
near, and the city was thus taken by surprisal. 

Would such a mild scheme succeed now ? 

Still following the old wall to the bastion in 

Blue School-street, the solidity of this portion 

of the structure was pointed out, but it is neg- 

lected and falling into a bad state. Mr. God- 
win expressed a hopa that care would be 
taken by the town council of this interesting 
fragment of former times, and in such a way as 
to preserve without altering it. The expense 

















the almsmen and of the building in which they 


would be trifling. Mr. Edmunds said he 
should be glad if that should be the effect 
of the visit of the Association to Hereford. It 
would be a great satisfaction to local antiquaries. 
The disfigurement of one of the best of the 
ancient houses in the market-place by huge 


party then proceeded to Coningsby’s Hospital, 


originally belonging to the Kuights Templars, 
but which on the dissolution of that order in 
the thirteenth century, was given to the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem. The arms are remark- 


any authority. 


charge upon the estate for the maintenance of | i 


It was approached by a side of the cloisters 
called the Lady Arbour, but he was at a loss for 
the origin of that name. 

Mr. Godwin suggested that an apartment 
known as the “ Lady’s Bower” was common in 
old houses. It was not unlikely that this was 


notice-boards was strongly commented on. The/| called the “ Bower of Our. Lady.” In illustra- 


tion let us add that in early times the Bower 


where the coat of arms of the Coningsbys is seen | was the name of the Ladies’ Chamber. Chaucer 
over the entrance. The Coningsbys erected the | and other poets use the term. In the old ballad 
present building out of the remains of the house | “ Lord Thomas” we have,— 


“ bg then rose fair Annet’s father, 
wa hours or it wer day, 
And he is gane into the bower, 
Wherein fair Annet lay.” 


Mr. Hills next pointed out the architectural 


able as an example of what is known as canting | features of the great cloister, of which only two 
or punning heraldry. Having no idea of the true|of the three sides are left standing. There 
meaning of their name, the Coningsbys fancied | was no necessity for the fourth side, or scrip- 
that it had some reference to “ conies,” or rab- | torium, next to the church, which was used by 
bits. Hence their coat of arms represents on| the monks for writingin. If this had been a 
the one side the lattice-fence which kept the | monastery there would have been a fourth side. 
conies in their abode, and on the other side the | He noticed that all the roofs were covered with 
conies enjoying themselves within it according | lead, which was far more durable than slate, now 
to their fashion. The name of Coningsby has|so often substituted in restoration. Passing 
no connexion with conies, but obviously means | next into the garden of the Bishop’s Palace, the 
“King’s abode.’ The chapel of the hospital| party inspected the ivy-covered ruins of an 
has a thirteenth-century triplet window, at the | ancient church in two stories or crofts, dedicated 
east end, and appears to be the earliest work|to St. Catherine and to St. Mary Magdalene. 
remaining. The ruins of the Black Friars’ |The other remains of the church were destroyed 
Monastery behind are later. The open-air in the last century in order to improve the epis- 
preaching cross isa rare example. Itishexagonal,|copal palace. Having thus completed the 
with a pillar inthe centre, supporting a groined | examination of the exterior, the party were con- 
roof, which is carried by six cinquefoil arches | ducted over the interior of the noble edifice. 
round the circumference. These arches origi-| Assembled under the tower, Mr. Hills read a 
nally were probably open, at any rate some of| paper on the history of the cathedral. There 
them. But the stracture was restored a few|could be no doubt, he said, that from a very 
years ago, and all the openings were filled up| early date the precincts in which they were 
half way. At the same time it was surmounted | assembled had been hallowed by the existence of 
with an ugly common cross, evidently without|a house of God. The first building was said to 
have been of wood, which was replaced 
As to theruins generally, it was rightly urged | A.D. 825 by a finer church of stone, and that 
that, if the masonry were pointed, it would be| again succumbed to another. Bishop Athelstan 
preserved and a good deal of expense hereafter | erected a new church, as they learnt from the 
spared. Mr. Kempson said that there was a| chronicles of Simeon of Darham. He thought 


t was hardly probable that these churches were 


built in succession on exactly the same site; it 


lived, and these claims absorbed it, so that there 
was nothing for the maintenance of the ruins. 
Mr. Edmunds thought if the council of the 
Association passed a resolution, Mr. Arkwright 
would kindly complete the service which he had 
rendered to archeology by executing the small 
amount of reparation that had been suggested. 


The Cathedral. 
Mr. Gordon Hills, on Tuesday, first led his 
party round the exterior, and alluded to the 
circumstance that, although the Norman style 
of architecture predominated in the interior, 


was necessary to maintain one church while its 
successor was being erected. Bishop Athelstan 
died in 1055, and soon after his death the church 
was destroyed by an incursion of the Welsh; 
and they killed nine canons, who closed its doors 
against them, pillaged it, and removed all its 
relics. Yet after the death of this bishop there 
arose another and yet a finer church. Robert 
de Losing, who died in 1095, built a church 
planned after the great church of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
erected by Charlemagne. This church (Here- 
ford) was said to have been consecrated in 
1110, although at that time it could not have 


1786. This was of precisely the same character | o 


there was very little of it visible exteriorly.| been entirely finished. Then succeeded Robert 
The central tower is of the Decorated period,|de Betune, who finished the Norman cathedral 
and profusely ornamented with the ball flower.| and completed the west tower. Robert de 
There was up towards the end of the last| Betune, or Bethune, did more than is generally 
century a western tower, which, however, fell in| supposed. This is proved by a short biography 


f him written by his successor, one William of 


as the existing tower. The Ladye Chapel has| Wycumb, and printed by Wharton in the second 
undergone great renovation of late years, the| volume of his “ Anglia Sacra.” When the west 
east end being almost rebuilt outside, though | tower fell in 1786, the church was, in rebuilding, 
inside the old work has been preserved. At-| shortened by one bay. The tower is very dif- 
tention was directed to the beautiful cloister | ferent from what it was before the late Dean 
of the time of Edward IV., erected for the con- | Merewether directed its repair. There had been 
venience of the vicars of the church. Hs then| great alarm at the condition of the tower, which 


came to the chapter-house. A chapter-house 
stood there from a very early date; but the 
building, of which the ruins only now exist, was 
built in the fourteenth century, and is de- 
scribed in the Harleian MSS. as having the walls 
painted in panels, with subjects of the saints 
In one of these panels was repre- 
sented a group of ecclesiastics with the in- 
scription, “ Dominus Johannes Pratt,” and in 
the inside of the cathedral was a brass record- 
ing the death of the same Johannes Pratt, in 
1415, who was a canon priest of the church. 


it was feared would share the fate of the western 
tower. On examination, it was found that the 
ugly piers which had been put up in order to 
support the tower had settled away, and instead 
of supporting it, they with difficulty supported 
themselves, and they were removed. The skill 
with which the late Mr. Cottingham put in piers 
to carry the tower ought not to be forgotten. 

In speaking of the lady chapel, Mr. Hills 
referred at some length to Bishop Cantilupe and 
his shrine, which formerly stood there instead of 
in the north transept, where it now stands. He 








The chapter-house was decagonal, a rare form. 





explained that this shrine had been moved four 
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or five times. When the party reached the north 
transept, Mr. Hills said that that part of the 
cathedral was called after the name of Bishop 
Cautilupe. He thought that this was unfortu- 
nate. It was a belief shared in even by some 
eminent antiquaries that this transept was 
erected as a memorial of him. But this, he be- 
lieved, was an error, as there were evidences 
that the transept was completed before Bishop 
Cantilupe’s time, and in the time of Henry IIL., 
most probably by Bishop Aquablanca, whose 
tomb was partly in it. After speaking upon this 
question at some length, Mr. Hills again referred 
to the shrine of St. Cantilape, which now stands 
in this transept. There are a number of armed 
figures about it, and he said he should like to hear 
what others had to say about the shrine. It had 
always been called the shrine of St. Cantilupe, 
but it seemed strange that armed figures should 
be put to ornament the shrine of a bishop. It 
was said that St. Oantilupe was provincial 
master of the Templars, and that this accounted 
for the armed figures, but he had never heard of 
a bishop holding that office. 

To make these points clearer, we append, 
through the kindness of Mr, Murray,* a view of 
part of the beautiful north transept, a view of 
the remains of the shrine, and one in the nave. 
The latter shows Robert de Losing’s work (1079 
to 1095) and Wyatt’s ugly clearstory and roof, 
poorly painted in Cottingham’s time. We are 
disposed to agree in the opinion that the north 
transept is rather earlier than Cantilupe’s time, 
who, by the way, held the see only seven years. 


The Monuments 


were described by the Rev. Charles Boutell, in a 
remarkably fluent address, treating first of 
monuments in general, and then of these in 
particular. The monuments in Hereford Cathe- 
dral were noticeable for variety and number, 
and also for certain peculiarities. They com- 
priced—1. Sculptured effigies, with and without 
altar tombs and canopies. 2. Engraved brasses. 
3. Incised slabs, and slabs sculptured in lowrelief. 
The first class included ecclesiastical effigies, of 
which the finest was that of Bishop Acquablanca, 
who died in 1268. This effigy retained much of 
its original colour, and was surmounted by an 
architectural canopy of unsurpassed beauty. 
Other episcopal effigies, some much injured, 
brought down the series till after the Reforma- 
tion, including eleven effigies all executed at the 
same time—about 1320—to commemorate the 
early prelates of the see. They spoke for them- 
selves. It was one of the attributes of the 
Medizoval period that wherever the chisel 
worked they could ascertain the time of the 
work being executed within five years—he 
might almost say within one year. He should 
be glad when we arrived in our own day at a 
style of our own and a treatment of our own. 
Of monumental brasses there were more re- 
maining in Hereford than in any other cathedral. 
It was observable that from the larger churches 
the brasses had almost disappeared by the 
ravages of iconoclasts, or from other causes. 
Some tons of brasses had been removed, and 
since the restoration of the cathedral he could 
detect that some removals had taken place. 
He dwelt with force on the importance of 
conservative restoration being observed in the 
maintenance of our ancient buildings, and 
not restoration by demolition, and this not 
only in architecture, but in monuments. 
Happily in Hereford Cathedral the old effigies 
had not been cut down and made into new ones, 
as at Exeter, but they retained their old charac- 
teristics. Besides the ecclesiastical effigies there 
were others of a different character, but not so 
numerous. There was a fine alabaster effigy of 
Sir Richard de Pembridge, a knight founder of 
the Garter—the earliest with the Garter—who 
died in 1875. There were also numerous slabs, 
of which two were inlaid, not with brass, but 
with alabaster. Last, but most important and 
interesting, was the remarkable monument or 
shrine of Bishop Thomas de Cantilupe, in the 
north transept. He died in Italy in 1282, and, 
according to the custom in those days, it was 
thought necessary, in order to duly honour him, 
that his remains should be buried in more than 
one place. It was customary to erect as splendid 
@ monument in the place where one part of the 
body rested as at the place where the other part 
was buried. It had four removes, and there was a 
fifth during the recent restoration at the cathe- 
dral. That was superintended by Mr. Scott him- 





“ From his very useful ‘‘ Handbook of the Cathedrals of 
England, Western Division.” See p. 746, 











self, and had brought to light a remarkable cir- 
cumstance,—viz., that the slab on which the 
monument rested was a highly ornamented slab, 
covered with a perfect cross. On that was built 
the lower story of the structure, corresponding 
with what they usually called the altar tomb. 
Then on the slab which covered the first story 
of the structure were traces of its having been 
inlaid with brass, showing enough of a mitre to 
be recognised. Further, it appeared from the 
marks on it that it might have been applied to 
cover the remains of another person. Above 
that slab was a beautiful arcade of arches sup- 
porting the uppermost slab, which still retained 
iron stanchions, showing that there must have 
been originally another structure above it. As 
far as he could learn, tradition had always iden- 
tified this as the shrine of St. Cantilupe. The 
objection to that supposition arose from the fact 
of there being armed figures round it, but he 
did not see that that was any objection at all. 
He believed that similar armed figures were to 
be found on other monuments to bishops. Then 
the designs were certainly French, and not 
English, and generally their monumental tombs 
had designs of armed figures. It was said that 
the Bishop Cantilupe was “ Provincial Grand 
Master of Templars.” He had no authority for 
such an assertion, He did not know whether 
this bishop was one of those sainted warriors of 
whom they read, but he was rather inclined to 
think that he was not. 

We would add that the figures seem to 
us to have reference to the Watching at the 
Sepulchre. 

Amongst the subjects in the cathedral that 
led to discussion was the wide wooden chair 
preserved there, for which considerable age is 
claimed. Parts of it are unquestionably ancient, 
probably of the thirteenth century, but it has 
obviously been made up again in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century: portions being made in 
bad imitation of the original. It is, nevertheless, a 
prizeable thing. The use of the doorway through 
the east buttress of the north porch was another 
matter for discussion. Mr. Hills lessened the 
difficulty by showing that there was anciently a 
chantry chapel close to this porch, and he thought 
the doorway might have been formed to give 
admission to it. This porch is ascribed to Bishop 
Hugh, his name and the date, A.D. 1519, are 
carved on the doorhead, but his work must have 
been confined to the outer part; the inner porch 
is obviously not later than quite the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. The date is in Arabic 
numerals, and is a very early example of their 
use in stone. 

The well-known metal chancel screen, designed 
by Mr. G. G. Scott, and executed by Mr. Skid- 
more, is nothing short of magnificent; but we 
cannot avoid a strong conviction that it is over- 
done, and damages the sober beauty of the 
eastern end of the building. Per se, it is ad- 
mirable, but it seems to us, though we say it with 
reserve, & little out of place. 

Bat we must keep amongst the old things. A 
visit was paid to 


Magna (Kenchester), 


and to the ancient earthworks at Credenhill, 
Mr. Thomas Wright, M.A., Mr. W. H. Black, the 
Rev. Prebendary Scarth, and others, expounding. 
The latter gentleman, referring to evcavations 
that had been usefully made on the site of other 
Roman stations, referred to those lately carried 
out at Maryport, which had led to the discovery 
of anumber of Roman altars; from which further 
fact also he deduced the possibility of the exist- 
ence of valuable relics beneath the soil at 
Magna, and the desirability of having, if possible, 
something in the shape of excavations made. 
We were apt to think, he said, that things had 
been wholly destroyed, but it was not so. We 
ought not to say that everything had been done 
that could be done; and he thought the finding 
of those altars at Maryport should encourage 
them to go on and investigate for themselves. 
Referring to the inscriptions which had been 
found in the course of the excavations at 
ecome of the places named, the speaker in- 
stanced that, among others, were some having 
reference to the voluntari. Thus, when we in 
this nineteenth century were raising our volun- 
teers, we learned that the Romans had done pre- 
cisely the same thing. The altars, too, seemed 
to have risen up to say, ‘“‘ You are no wiser than 
your forefathers,” and so it was. We thought 
we had originated something, when lo! we un- 
earthed evidence of its prevalence ages ago. They 
were, as yet, looking upon an unexplored site; 
his hope was that its exploration might be under- 


taken, and that the explorers would be rewarded 
for their pains. 

Mr. E. Roberts, in reiterating this hope, men. 
tioned that at St. Alban’s last year excavations 
were, by a slight expenditure, made, which re. 
sulted in the obtaining of a perfect plan of the 
streets of the city. The outlay for this valuable 
discovery was, he believed, under 20l.; and 
if trenches were made wide apart in the same 
way here he had no doubt that an equally good 
plan might be obtained of Magna. It was ex. 
ceedingly likely that the walls lay at a depth 
of not more than 2 ft. or 3 ft. from the 
surface. He hoped that the advent of the 
British Archeological Association might be the 
immediate precursor of such a further search 
as should enable them to make discoveries 
which should be interesting not only to local 
antiquaries and to residents in the neighbour. 
hood, but to antiquaries and lovers in archwo- 
logy in general. 

This visit led to the exposition by Mr. Black, 
at the evening meeting, of a remarkable theory 
concerning : 


Ancient Boundaries and Roman Land 
Surveyors. 


By this theory, Mr. Black traced the po- 
sition of all Roman towns ‘and remarkable 
points throughout the whole of the ancient 
world to certain laws of measurement observed 
by the ancients. There were, he said, certain 
officers called agramensores—literally measurers 
of fields—who constituted a college among the 
Romans, and were a body politic acting as 
magistrates. To them was deputed the fixing 
and determining questions of boundary. His 
theory was, that these agramensores drew imagi- 
nary lines directly from certain fixed points 
marked by artificial or natural mounds to cer- 
tain other fixed points, and that by means of these 
lines the boundaries of kingdoms, of estates, of 
fields, and so on, were determined. These lines 
extended through the whole of Europe, and 
through the whole of the old world. The 
ancients, he maintained, had a perfect know- 
ledge of longitude through these means; that 
before the determination of longitude by the 
difference of time, all maps were more or less 
wrong in longitude ; that the ancients made no 
mistakes of this kind; and that their method 
was to cover the face of the earth with monu- 
ments having relation to each other. That art 
had been lost; but Mr. Black claimed to have 
recovered it. They must, he added, no longer 
talk about Druidical remains, nor ascribe to 
fairies and “the foul fiend” the existence of 
mounds and stones which were due to other 
causes. There were, he said, millions of 
observations marked in the ancient world. 
He had himself examined the surveys which had 
been made in 1831, 1834, and 1837 for the 
Municipal and Parliamentary Boundary Com- 
missioners, and he could state they showed 
proofs to this day of the amazing accuracy of 
the ancients. Referring to the boundaries of 
parishes, manors, &c., he submitted that the 
traditions which existed as to those boundaries 
were a proof of the continuity of race, otherwise 
those boundaries would not have been kept up 
as they were in the time of the Romans. There 
had scarcely been any change except under 
some stupid Act of Parliament, or under some 
regulation made’ by people who did not know 
what they were doing. Where none of those 
things had occurred, the boundaries were just the 
same now as they were laid out by the Romans. 
Enlarging upon this subject, he referred to the 
boundaries of certain London parishes, and held 
that they were as clearly to be determined as 
any proposition in Euclid; and how, he asked, 
was that to be accounted for except by the 
theory of a continuity of race. Then he con- 
trasted this state of things with that which 
exists on the Continent, where civil iastitutions 
have been abolished, and where—particularly in 
France—the old boundaries have been deleted 
to give way to the new-fangled departments. 
As an instance in support of his argument, he 
mentioned the fact that a question had arisen 
as to the boundary of some land connected with 
Greenwich Hospital, in reference to which he 
had ascertained that the verdict given by a jary 
was supported by ancient tradition, and was in 
accord with his own measurements by the 
Roman system. Under the Roman system, he 
maintained there never was a camp, or wall, or 
military line laid out except under the advice, 
direction, and authority of imperially-appointed 





and legally recognised men; and all this work 
had been done upon geometrical principles 
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Why was it that there were such apparently 
strange boundaries of countries and parishes ? 
They must look upon Credenhill as an earth- 
work, as a place where men of science and 
extreme skill took up their abode, and, as they 
saw the distant mountains, peaks, and points, 
not only of this, but the surrounding counties, 
from thence took their angles and made their 
observations. Mr. Black went on for some time 
to argue that all the works of the Romans are 
clearly demonstrable upon principles of geometry, 
principles which were known not only to the 
Greeks and Romans, but to the ancient races of 
India. The better we knew geometry, the better 
we should understand the works of those mar- 
vellous men of science, whose functions, duties, 
and proceedings had been involved in remote 
obscurity. In the course of his address, Mr. 
Black also touched upon the subject of barrows, 
his argument being that many of them must be 
regarded as boundary marks and places only of 
accidental sepulture. 

The theory is so extraordinary and compre- 
hensive that few will be willing to admit the 
correctness of it without very conclusive proofs ; 
but as we happen to know that it is the result of 
many years’ study, and the examination of many 
hundreds of places, neither should it be hastily 
put on one side. A volume on the subject which 
is being prepared for the Government will soon 
explain the matter further. 

The first outing took place on Wednesday, and 
included Kilpeck Church, Abbey Dore, Rowlstone 
Charch, and Grosmont Charch and Castle. 


Kilpeck Church 


is one of a well-known group of Norman 
churches in this county remarkable for the pecu- 
liarity of their sculptured ornament. It was 
described by Mr. Thomas Blashill, and, as many 
of his observations refer to the group generally, 
we give them nearly in full. He said that about 
the year 1134 the benefice was given by Hugh, 
the son of William Fitz Norman, lord of Kilpeck 
Castle, to the Abbey of St. Peter, at Gloucester, 
and it has been assumed that the church which 
we see here was then already built. However 
this may be, it clearly belongs to that great 
church-building period, the first half of the 
twelfth century. The sculptures have been the 
subject of much ingenious speculation, to which 
I need not further refer, as their origin is pretty 
clearly written on the face of the building itself, 
and to that I shall have to invite your attention. 
It is impossible, however, to speak of Kilpeck 
without some reference to the old church of 
Shobdon, in this county, in which everything 
that is peculiar here was much more strongly 
developed. Shobdon was built about 1141— 
that is, nine years after the date given for 
Kilpeck ; and they were clearly executed under 
the same influence, if not by the same hand. 
Oliver de Merlemond, who built and endowed 
Shobdon, is said to have made a pilgrimage, 
while it was building, to the then famous shrine 
of St. James, at Compostella, in Spain, and as 
his journey would lie through the best districts 
of France, it has been conjectured that this may 
have influenced the design of the building. It is 
certain, however, that it could only have in- 
flaenced those parts of the general design which 
are in accordance with ordinary twelfth-century 
architecture, and not the peculiarities which I 
shall have to point out. Observe, first, that the 
plan and general arrangement of this fabric, and 
the position of doors, windows, and other leading 
details, are of a type which was quite common 
in the twelfth century. I exhibit for comparison 
sketches of buildings so far apart as East Ham, 
in the Essex marshes, and Dalmeny, in Linlith- 
gowshire, together with that of Moccas, in this 
country. The flat pilasters on the walls,—which 
are first attempts at buttresses,—and the corbel 
table which runs round the building, are features 
common not only to the three kingdoms, but to 
the whole of Western Europe at the same period. 
To go one step further. The general design of 
the columns, in which human figures, monsters, 
and birds are mixed up with foliage and knot- 
work, was common all over Europe in the twelfth 
century. I exhibit sketches from the Cathedral 
of Chartres, of about 1135, and a very remark- 
able column at the Church of St. James, at 
Compostella, executed in 1116, five-and-twenty 
years before the pilgrimage of Oliver de Merle- 
mond. There was, therefore, nothing in the 
idea that might not have been gathered from 
that or scores of other churches then erected. 
But when we turn to the sculptured ornament 


we find a very curious phenomenon. For while 
twelfth-century sculptors generally in Eng- 


the 


land adopted eagerly that mixture of Romanesque 
and Byzantine ornament which was introduced 
from Normandy, developing it in a fashion of 
their own, the man who did this work evidently 
set himself to adapt the ancient style which was 
then dying out in these islands of the West. 
And although we see frequent instances in 
which that style peeps out in the Late Norman 
work, yet this was the only part of the country 
in which any determined effort was made 
to work in that old manner which was doomed 
to disappear before the great artistic revival 
then taking place in Western Europe. Both 
Kilpeck and Shobdon lie outside the ancient 
boundary of England as defined by Offa’s dyke. 
They were anciently in the diocese of Llandaff, 
and thus would be much under the influence of 
the old Welsh and Irish traditions. Now there 
had flourished in Ireland for several centuries a 
style of ornament applied to works of a religious 
character, and distinguished by the great use of 
fabulous monsters, mixed up with lines or stems 
curiously reticulated and intertwined. We see 
many small remains of it in the sculptured 
crosses of Ireland, Wales, the Isle of Man, and 
the North and West of England. But it be- 
came somewhat plentifully spread over Europe 
in the splendid manuscripts in the production of 
which Ireland then excelled all the world. That 
style of ornament, which was then dying ont, 
was seized by the carvers of Kilpeck and Shob- 
don, and applied to the purposes of decoration 
of those otherwise Norman buildings. In the 
south doorway the general designs are consist- 
ent with ordinary English work of the twelfth 
century. We have the Norman zig-zag and star- 
shape sinkings. The curious little spur on the 
base is exactly like one which is used at St. 
Peter’s Church, Northampton. The outer orna- 
ment of the arch is what we call the medallion 
ornament, joined by grotesque masks, as used in 
the font at Stottesdon, in Shropshire. Some of 
the medalions contain birds just like those of 
the twelfth century font at Winchester Cathedral. 
The tympan is filled with a carving representing 
the vine. The rim of heads and grotesque 
figures which surrounds it is consistent with that 
common decoration called the cat’s head orna- 
ment, though most of the figures used in it are 
quite of Byzantine and even Celtic character. 
The work here generally is done as if by a man 
who had never been accustomed to carving in 
stone, but had studied the old Irish manuscripts, 
beastiaries, or old books of natural history, or 
perhaps the carvings in ivory and works in metal 
which were then spread over all Europe from Con- 
stantinople. Then there are one or two signsof the 
zodiac, and monstrous animals or heads. The 
figures on the columns are said to be in Anglo- 
Saxon costume. An ordinary carver would have 
put them in Norman armour, or in the more grace- 
ful shape then being used at Chartres Cathedral. 
On the corbel table round the building we find 
such subjects as the lamb, the zodiacal signs, bits 
of Celtic knot-work, and close to the grotesque 
heads at the western end is a piece of Byzantine 
ornament exactly similar to some which exists at 
Shobdon, and also in the south doorway of Rowls- 
ton. The grotesque heads projecting at the west 
end are probably the only similar instances in 
Britain. They appear to be reminiscences of a 
kind of timber building where the wall-plates 
were continued beyond the walls and carved 
into various shapes. However that may be, the 
prevalence of such grotesque forms is highly 
characteristic of the Celtic school of ornament. 
There were, indeed, afterwards adapted and 
largely introduced in all the succeeding periods 
of Gothic art, the belief in dragons being quite 
common down even to the seventeenth century. 
The learned classified them in species as confi- 
dently as a zoologist would now classify a par- 
ticular genus of animals. The ornament in the 
west window is almost purely Celtic, and may 
be compared with that in the Irish crosses and 
carved stones. The columns at the sides are of 
the same size as the roll which is above them. 
This is quite an Irish feature, and betrays a want 
of knowledge of the relation which a column with 
its capital bears to the arch which it carries. 
A Norman architect would have made the 
column smaller and the arch more square in 
section with a small roll moulding or zigzag 
ornament on the edge. The bell cot is modern, 
and there is no record of the original termina- 
tion of the western gable. In the interior of 
the church we have a very fine chancel arch of 
Norman character, but having figures carved 
in the place of the side columns. These carry 
various attributes, as the key for St. Peter, 





&c. The apse is vaulted with ribs ornamented 


with the zigzag, and with a boss composed 
of grotesque heads, very similar altogether to 
the work at Elkstone, in Gloucestershire, which 
we visited at our Cirencester meeting in 1868. 
The pilasters are a curious modification of 
ordinary twelfth-century work. I know of 
nothing exactly like them. The font is oue of 
those large ones of which there are several re- 
maining in this county, as at Bredwardine. I 
have said that the sculpture here looks like the 
work of a man but ill accustomed to carving in 
stone, and ill acquainted with the new style 
then practised in the rest of Europe. But the 
work at Shobdon is excellent in all respects, and 
the design was evidently due to one skilled in 
the newest development of the Norman style. 
This, to my mind, shows that their peculiarities 
are not due to their greater age than other 
churches of similar plans and arrangements, but 
to a deliberate intention on the part of the 
designer to try the effect of the old kind of 
ornament instead of adopting the new. 

Mr. Blashill, who is a rapid and accurate 
sketcher, made his paper here and at Rowlstone 
Church, which he afterwards described, par- 
ticularly interesting by exhibiting a number of 
drawings of similar buildings and parts else- 
where. 

Mr. Black contended that Kilpeck Church was 
earlier than the date named. The “Book of 
Llandaff” stated that it was consecrated about 
the year1100. He also maintained that it ought 
not to be ascribed to the Normans, but to the 
British. This led to an interesting discussion, 
of which we would gladly give particulars if 


space served, 
Abbeydore, 


a most charming example of Early English 
emerging from Norman, was described with con- 
siderable fulness by Mr. Gordon Hills. A very 
interesting matter turned up here in the shape 
of a miniature slab bearing the incised figure of 
a@ man, and a small inscription on each side. 
The figure is that of a bishop, and the stone 
itself is about 15 in. long by 9} in. at the top, 
tapering to 9 in. at the foot of the figure. The 
inscription is much defaced towards its com- 
mencement on both sides, the first word being 
entirely defaced. As it stands it reads thus :— 


A : PONTIFICIS : COI 
XPSTE ; JOHA 


After some little pains the original was thus 
restored :— 
SERVA : PONTIFICIS : COR: 
SANCTVM : XPSTE : JOHANNES, 


or, “ O Christ, preserve the holy heart of Pontiff 
John.” 

We need scarcely speak of the value of this 
stone, and the pleasure the successful reading of 
the inscription gave, serving as it does to confirm 
the opinion often expressed in these pages as to 
the connexion between miniature effigies and 
heart-burial in other places. The stone, at pre- 
sent loose, should be affixed to a wall, and care- 
fully preserved. 

In the north transept was also pointed out a 
sepulchral stone in the floor, purporting to mark 
the last resting-place of “ Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Semis, who died at the age of 141.” 
On careful examination, it was found, as might 
have been expected, that the figure 1 before 41 
had been introduced afterwards. 

At Grosmont Church, Mr. Seddon, who is con- 
ducting a partial restoration there, joined the 
party, as did the Earl of Mar. The Rev. Mr. 
Twyning, the rector, and Mrs. Twyning, had 
kindly provided unexpected refreshment, but 
“Time and the hour” permitted only very 
partial enjoyment of it. 

On Thursday the members went to Leominster 
Church, where, we understand, they found in 
the great west door and window over it carvings 
evidently by the same hand (if there be any de- 
pendence to be placed in manner) and of the same 
pattern as those on the doorway at Rowlston; like 
also to those parts of the Kilpeck carvings which 
are most English in appearance. Now, this west 
doorway has a pointed arch externally, with 
round arch internally, and round arches in the 
rest of the work, thus strengthening the opinion 
of those who date Kilpeck late in the Norman 
period. Monkland, Stretford, Dilwyn, and other 
churches were also visited and described, Sir 
Henry Baker, bart., and the Rev. Dr. Heather 
agsisting. ‘ 

Thursday was devoted to one single object,— 

Lanthony. 


The distance and difficulty of the journey, as 





well as the interest attaching to the Priory, pre- 
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cluding any enlargement of the programme 
for that day. A number of the excursionists 
gathered for this journey, and nearly seventy 
met at the Priory. The showers which fell 
occasionally were not sufficient to deter any 
from going who had put down their names, and 
the occurrence of a fall just when luncheon was 
over caused an improvement of the occasion, 
Mr. E. Roberts giving an amusing account of his 
pedestrian journey over the mountains the 
previous evening, and Mr. Gordon Hills a 
succinct history of the several monastic orders. 

The description of the Priory was undertaken 
by Mr. Roberts, and he commenced by comparing 
its foundation with that of Finchale, near Dar- 
ham, from bis own paper on it, from which he read 
extracts to show that it would apply word for 
word to Lanthony. Both were originated by 
hermits who wore only mail and sackcloth ; both 
churches were dedicated to St. John the Baptist 
and the Virgin Mary; both were out of the 
ordinary tracks, and very difficult of access. 
The churches and monastic buildings also were 
nearly identical in plan, the varying slopes of 
the sites causing slight variations. In one 
respect only was there doubt, namely, in the 
position of the prior’s lodging ; no foundations 
had been sought, but he ventured to predict that 
if they were they would be found in a place 
similar to that at Finchale, where no one had 
suggested it, namely, to the east of the chapter- 
house. Having referred briefly to the hermitage 
of “ William,” one of Hugh de Lacy’s retainers, 
in 1103, and to the subsequent accession of 
Ernesius, he stated that every writer whose 
works he had seen had followed the same state- 
ment, taken from a history by a monk (trans- 
lated by Atkins in the “ History of Gloucester ’’) 
and Giraldus Cambrensis (who wrote his 
“Itinerary” in 1188), namely, that this priory 
was finished in 1115, prior to the removal to 
Lanthonia secunda, near Gloucester, in 1136, 
which took place in consequence of the extreme 
disquiet that the monastery suffered by reason 
of the unruly inhabitants of the district, and the 
consequent warfare, insults, and plunderings. 
Giraldus gives sufficiently distinct descriptions 
to induce us to think that the church and build- 
ings were really completed. It seemed as if 
none who had described these recently had the 
slightest idea of discrediting Giraldus; but, 
jnasmuch as not one single stone of any part 
was cut before 1190, he had to come to the con- 
clusion either that Giraldus must have written 
his Itinerary much later than is supposed, or 
that there were previous buildings which had 
made way for those now existing. 

The whole of the church, and the greater part 
of the other buildings, are of one period, the 
chapter-house and two buildings adjcining alone 
being twenty years later. Mr. Roberts said 
that he, of course, expected to see a purely 
Norman monastery, which would be extremely 
interesting, but what was his astonishment to 
find it purely Early English in every part, with 
just so much of the Norman feeling about the 
earlier portions as to impart a tone of simplicity 
and severity. 

So far as his researches went, the novelties he 
had to name were a discovery of a prior, John 
Adams, who had not been given in the list; a 
north chapel to the choir, corresponding with 
that on the south side, generally called the Lady 
Chapel; the more certain nomenclature of the 
various portions which had erroneously been 
appropriated, namely, a treasury or sacristy 
next the south transept; the day-room next 
the chapter-houre; and the refectory on the 
couth of the cloister. The present inn is not 
the site of the prior’s lodging, but was the 
dormitory with storage beneath ; a considerable 
part of this cellarage remains, and indicates a 
period certainly more than half a century after 
the supposed completion of the monastery. The 
dormitories on the east of the cloister did not 
extend over the chapter-house and sacristy, but 
ended with the day-room, next to which was 
the stair. There was no stair from this dor- 
mitory into the church. The cloister was of 
wood. The gateway and hospitium were at a 
distance westward, with the entrance from the 
south. It was in the space between this and 
the church that the rabble, mentioned by the 
monk of Lanthony, broke in while pursuing a 
neighbour: thus his description decides the site 
of the hospitium. 

Mr. Roberts bad found that there were two 
benefactors of the same name, one being a 
nephew of the other, and who died in 1185, fifty 
years after the first; and he suggested that a 
mistake had been always made by previous 








writers in their identity; the second, by his 
benefactions having provided the means to build 
the monastery. The first Hugh de Lacy had 
founded the original monastery, of which the 
adjoining church probably was part. This had 
been called a parish church, but there is no 
parish of Lanthony, the monastery being in 
Cwmyoy parish. The church which remains is 
certainly earlier than the monastic church, but 
is still not early enough for the date of 1115; 
it is in the monastic enclosure, and is, very 
curiously, within 8 ft. of a building southward, 
which must have been either an infirmary or 
workshops. The mill-race remains, lower down, 
and a modern mill on the site of the old one. 

A substantial luncheon, sent from the Scuda- 
more Arms, was served in the dormitory, part of 
the modern inn, and the company returned by 
the coaches up the beautiful valley surrounded 
by the Black Mountains to Llanvihangel, and 
thence by rail to Hereford, thoroughly pleased 
with the day’s excursion. 

The President’s Breakfast, at his residence, 
Harewood House, on Saturday, was numerously 
attended, and the reception by himself and Mrs. 
Hoskyns as kind and genial as could be wished. 

We have omitted mention of the evening at 
the Palace, where the Bishop and Mrs. Atlay 
entertained the Association, and must make an 
opportunity to return to it, and to refer to some 
of the papers which were read then and at other 
of the evening meetings not yet mentioned. 








HANDRAILING. 
SCIENCE AND WORKMANSHIP.* 


THE subject of the following notice suggests 
a variety of matters for important discussion, in 
the interest of architecture, the architect, the 
builder, and the artizan. As most of these 
matters are germane, and highly illustrative of 
the character, customs, and practice of our work- 
men, in the past as well as the present, we 
will, as the time is not inopportune, touch upon 
some of them. In the history of modern build- 
ing, in its various branches, the progress of con- 
structive carpentry and joinery calls for par- 
ticular consideration. The workman’s position 
and his work, and the methods by which he has 
been in the habit of performing it, are an in- 
teresting and instructive study. Its examina- 
tion during our own time, and in our country, 
exhibits a phase of society and an existence of 
ways and means which one would have thought 
to be scarcely compatible with the pursuit of 
architecture, and the high and acknowledged 
status of its professors. Bat the explanation is 
at hand, the absence and want of facilities for 
the education of the workman in years past, 
have been fatal to him, not only as a mere 
member of society, but as a skilful workman. 
The architect might possess all the education 
and enlightenment the practice of his profession 
required ; but that, after all, was of but small 
moment for the artificer. Where the school- 
master’s work was left undone, the future me- 
chanic had nothing to hope or build upon but 
self-culture and experience. If the proper 
stamina were in him, he partially, or perhaps ia 
rare instances wholly, succeeded in conquering 
immense difficulties. By constant application in 
the practice of his calling, he technically edu- 
cated himself, assisted by the experience of older 
hands, and by a study of the best methods that 
came under his knowledge. The young work- 
man of the past strove to better his fortune and 
improve his skill by travel, and in his honest 
quest visited other places in the kingdom, for 
the double purpose of improvement and employ- 
ment. By these means many of our workmen 
of the past became skilled, and more capable 
of undertaking and accomplishing work, and 
of drawing upon their own resources when 
a difficult job presented itself. These experi- 
ments furnished them with examples to apply 
in new or similar situations, and if they were 
not always correct in execution, they were at all 
events in possession of the most practical method 
in use, or known at the time among their fellow- 
workmen. Thus stood matters, more or less, 
within man’s memory, in the building profession. 
The few who were partially educated were the 
better workmen, if personal vices did not inter- 
fere; and the unlettered were inferior, save 
where their large experience and a happy natural 
talent and quickness of perception stood them 
in stead. Good, solid, well-framed, and well- 
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finished work is to be found in many of our old 
mansions and noblemen’s dwellings: elaborate 
and excellent in design, and with a good facial 
finish. In our old churches the open-timbered 
roofs are miracles of construction in design and 
masterly workmanship, and in many of our old 
city residences and country seats, there are 
windows and door finishings, stairs and wain- 
scotings, worthy of every admiration and praise, 
viewed in the light of the past. In one branch 
of the building trade, however, our praise must 
be qualified. The timber staircase and its 
adjuncts was always, even under the best circum. 
stances, a heavy, overloaded, and badly-con- 
structed piece of workmanship. Faulty plans 
were compensated for by massiveness in size, 
elaborate detail, and superfiuity of ornament. 
As years grew and modes of living changed, 
economy of time, space, and expense became 
matters of vital interest in construction; hence 
practical methods, as well as ready ones, became 
a necessity with builders and workmen alike, 
Here, then, we have the uprise of modern modes 
and methods which have worked so many and 
vast changes in the art of building. The con- 
struction of staircases as now built compared 
with what they were fifty years since, is aa 
dissimilar as can well be imagined. That part 
of the branch called Hand-railing is entirely 
and almost completely revolutionised. A suc- 
cession of newel posts is superseded at their 
points by the continued handrail, and what 
was once abrupt, heavy, and cumbersome 
to the sight and feeling, is now easy and 
flowing. This change has not been affected 
without considerable delay, disappointment, and 
failure in the progress of the science. The 
workman has suffered, as well as the builder, 
and the client or owner has, to his sore grief, 
been left at times a legacy of maimed con- 
struction, which was an eyesore to him through 
life, and which he had good reason to remember 
to his dying day. Towards the close of the last 
century improvement in the modern method of 
planing, constructing, and putting up staircases, 
and arranging the handrails on a more 
scientific system, began to show itself. In the 
works on carpentry by Pain and Price, there 
was little or no improvement in staircases or 
handrails advanced. In the publication of the 
late Mr. Peter Nicholson, the first edition of 
which appeared at the end of the last century, 
the first practical attempts were put forward, 
and the then existing forms of staircases and 
handrails were laid down with accuracy; and 
methods with plans were given for their more 
correct working. The subsequent and several 
editions of Nicholson’s works, since edited and 
improved by himself and others, have further 
advanced the subject, and placed the science 
on @ more practical and certain footing for the 
manipulation of our workmen. To the ordinary 
class of mechanics, with which our workshops 
were filled some forty years ago or less, the 
methods laid down by Nicholson, though 
scientifically right in most ways, wee at the 
same time complex and bewildering from the 
number of “lines” introduced. Geometry was 
applied to construction correctly, but hand- 
railing instead of being simplified for the ser- 
vice of the workman, became to him a bugbear, 
to be afraid of, and to be avoided. Conse- 
quently the progress of the science among our 
artizans was slow, and the quick and initiated 
reaped the harvest, and grew intolerant in their 
assumptions and demands. 

We might relate many amusing traits of 
character connected with the career of stair- 
case hands; traits, indeed, absurdly amusing, as 
well as reprehensible. The proficient staircase 
workmen some years ago were as intolerant in 
our buildings as were the poor hand-sawyers 
before steam-power was applied to cutting tim- 
ber. To be possessed of the knowledge of “ lay- 
ing down the lines” for the stairs, particularly 
the handrail, was considered the very acme of 
skilfui joinery; and the workman who prided 
himself in the knowledge was the pet of the 
workshop. It was generally taken for granted, 
that no matter what way the ranks were thinned, 
the staircase-man was sure to be the last that 
was discharged. 

Such a state of things as this, where there 
existed a paucity of skilled labour, even in one 
single branch of building, was sure to beget 
evils,—and evils, and lasting ones, it did 
beget for a time. We have known the 
littleemindedness of men in this part of the 
trade to be such that they would not work beside 
the “vulgar herd” of their fellow workmen. 
They would te provided by the foreman or 
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employer with a bench for their own exclusive 
use. We have known some of these exclusive 
fellows descend to some very low tricks. 
Sconer than let a fellow workman benefit who 
might be working near them, they would draw a 
number of useless intersections of lines across 
the drawing-boards, and sometimes across their 
moulds, so that in their absence no one of their 
brother workmen could make head or tail of the 
drawing. The staircase-hand of the old school 
had many privileges and exacted much, but his 
place has passed away. The science is not con- 
fined to a few, and, with the aid of early primary 
and technical education, in a few years this 
branch of the building craft will be thoroughly 
understood and practised. 

If plans of staircases were properly studied 
and laid down, we should not have such a number 
of ill-formed abortions. The hand-railing of a 
stair is more or less a failure when the plan is 
bad, but, even over a bad plan, a gracefal and 
well-finished handrail may be made tu range, 
presupposing the handrail workman knows his 
business. Sufficient attention is not given, 
even by some architects who ought to know 
better, to the placing and planning of the 
stairs. As for builéers who design and build 
for themselves, or clients who employ and 
direct builders in what they require done,—under 
these circumstances the stair has fallen into 
dad hands or stands in terrible danger. It 
is even thought by some of these people, that 
any space (and som-times even place) in the 
building will do to put the stairs in. People are 
in the habit of talking as loosely and as cava- 
dierly of the matter as if the stairs could be 
stowed away as easily as the broom or some 
other similar household article, “‘out of the 
way.” It is little wonder, indeed, that many of 
the stairs in our dwellings are such wretched 
end creaking affairs. Squeezed into small 
places, two flights are often found where there 
is scarcely room for one; and it would be a 
libel upon the name to call either the handrail 
or well-hole what they are supposed to be, but 
arenot. Thestairs should not be accommodated 
to the building, but the building should ‘be 
accommodated to the stairs; in other words, a 
proper plan, where height, breadth, easy ap- 
roach, easy ascent, and a proper provision for 
light, should be primarily considered. Given, 
sufficient room and sufficient light, nothing short 
of a perfect staircase ought to be the result; 
and this is no longer only possible, but positively 
certain, in the hands of skilful workmen. 

We now come to the workman, his work, and 
¢the workmanlike manner of accomplishment. 
The publication under notice is entitled, ‘‘ The 
New Elements of Handrailing,” and it furnishes 
plans and methods designed to meet various 
situations. The work is an American one, and 
is entitled to a careful consideration at our 
hands,—the interest of the workman and the 
employer, comprising the general interest every- 
where. We have spoken of it before, but this is 
@ new edition. 

The author submits that he has, in handrail- 
ing, to use his own words, “ carried the system 
of practice to a more comprehensive, yet con- 
densed point, than others have yet obtained.” 

The great object of the writer, as we learn 
from himself, is to introduce shorter and simpler 
methods of working, to save time and material, 
and to place the applications of the science 
in the power of every workman. Let us say 
honestly, that Mr. Riddell is partly successful. 
He has improved upon the works of Nicholson 
and his followers in this country ; but we must 
dispute some of his claims, nevertheless. The 
work contains forty plates, comprising plans, 
and the method of getting out and applying the 
moulds in every case. Amongst the number 
treated are circular, elliptical, and platform 
Stairs; stairs with quarter circles and winders ; 
straight stairs, with cylinders at landings ; 
stairs with three or several winders; and the 
method of laying down the moulds for each, and 
of forming their different wreaths, ramps, side- 
wreaths, and joints. The first three plates com- 
prise nearly the whole of the elementary lessons, 
afterwards elaborated upon by the author in 
detail. 

_ The author gives clear and concise instruc- 

tions, and particularly in connexion with the 
first plates, his illustrations are homely, as 
well as correct, and cannot fail to be understood 
with a little attention on the part of the young 
workman, 

The first lessons in hand-railing are practically 
demonstrated in cutting a cylinder obliquely. 
ts section, as every carpenter or joiner or 





mason knows, is an oval or ellipse. As every 
point of the rail must stand over its plan, to be 
correct, the importance of a proper idea and 
understanding of the ordinates and tangents 
belonging cannot be overvalued. Staircase 
hands were formerly in the habit of doing what 
is called “springing the plank,” throwing its 
edges up or down in getting out the twist or 
wreaths. This was; quite unnecessary; and, as 
our author remarks, and all practical staircase 
hands must agree with him, “no matter what 
pitch or inclination a wreath may have, its 
minor axis, wherever situated, remains level.” 
The ordinate alone changes both axes in their 
position on the surface of the plank. The edge 
of the plank, in every given pitch or rake, should 
give a perfect plumb line; and this it will do, 
when the minor axis is a dead level. These are 
essentials in hand-railing. 

In the treatise under notice some capital 
instructions are given in different forms of stairs 
on fixing the position of risers. In platform 
stairs it has often been noticed, when the 
cylinder was a large one, that the rail and the 
string have an ugly and crippled look. This is 
not so noticeable in stairs with a small cylinder. 
The position of the riser being placed upon the 
spring line causing these defects, a better mode 
is shown by our author for fixing the position 
of the riser at the cylinder and getting-out 
moulds, for working the wreath of the hand- 
rail for the same. Similar methods are shown 
farther on in the work for meeting similar 
defects in string and hand-rail, in stairs where 
there are winders, and the cylinder is small. 

Before proceeding further, we must take issue 
with the author on the subject of Kerfing. He 
claims to be the first who introduced the system, 
and he descants rather glowingly on its ad- 
vantages and merits. Kerfing, as applied to the 
bending of the strings of circular or elliptical 
stairs, both inside and outside, is nowise a new 
invention or introduction. The system of 
kerfing has been long practised, with more or 
less success, in Great Britain. The author 
points out its advantages for other forms of 
work, euch as the bending of mouldings, soffits, 
framings, &o., but we must remind him that to 
each of these things it has been long applied. 
To the circular heads of door frames and sash 
frames and other curvilinear work in carpentry 
and joinery, the method of kerfing, for bending 
to required forms, is no new practice, but a 
rather old one. We agree with the author that 
it may be successfully applied in many descrip- 
tions of work, where time and economy of 
material is a consideration. Much time and 
labour are without doubt spent, or were spent 
formerly, in building up forms, cylinders, cradles, 
and drums, for bending and testing purposes. 
The time expended was not, however, wholly 
spent in vain. The system produced mostly 
solid and regular work. In many descriptions 
of curvilinear joinery it is still indispensable to 
use forms and cylinders, and we do not see as 
yet how it can be wholly avoided, no matter 
what amount of time it may take. The prac- 
tised workman must use his own judgment, and 
will need the concurrence of his employer very 
often in adapting new methods to the execution 
of difficult or hurried jobs inhand. The system 
of kerfing is not an American invention, but a 
British practice, and the idea had not its growth 
in the head of our author; it was practised 
years before he was born; he, however, im- 
proves upon it. In common class, and painted 
work, it will serve its ends for the strings of 
stairs, without any other finish than from the 
saw and plane; but where neatness of finish is 
required in hard wood, and even in deal or pine, 
@ veneer is necessary. 

Passing from the subject of kerfing to the 
subject of forming the moulds for the wreaths of 
the handrail, and their application, we must 
commend the instruction given, and award 
praise where praise is due. If the learner 
or workman proceed according to the practical 
methods laid down by Mr. Riddell in his book, 
proper stairs and handrails, ranging accurately 
over their plans, will be the result. This is a 
desideratum ; for one-half or more of the hand- 
rails put up at present are in winding, or do not 
range, and no amount of dragging, or bracing, 
or contriving will cure the evil when they are 
wrongly constructed. The construction of the 
scroll and curtail step is passed over in this 
work, the author merely remarking that it was 
formerly the custom to have them, but that now 
they are superseded by the adoption of panelled 
octagon ornamented newels, with a side curve. 
This is not exactly the case. Though the newel 


system, plain-turned and octagon-panelled, is in 
use, the scroll and the curtail step system is 
still extensively practised. Some give it the 
preference. We consider, where the economy of 
a few inches of space is no consideration, that 
the scroll and curtail step gives a graceful and 
artistic finish. Before,the scroll and curtail are 
superseded, it will be some time, we think. Both 
are capable of much improvement. The string, 
instead of sinking abruptly to rest behind the 
first riser, should get a curvilinear sweep beyond 
it, forming a falling and diminishing curtail 
independent of the first step, the scroll following 
the same example. Thus the curtail could be 
made a more graceful copy of the scroll above it. 

Mr. Riddell is certainly an innovator, and his 
methods of demonstration are as fixed and un- 
alterable as the rules of the science he incul- 
cates. He does not trouble his readers or work- 
men about a series of face, or outside and inside 
falling moulds. He lays down his plans and 
elevations, draws his ordinates and tangents, 
marks their place on his mould, applies it to the 
plank, squares and works off from centres the 
surplus stuff. Thus are his wreaths and curves 
formed, and his system of handrailing made 
easy. There is no need in these days of advanced 
and practical methods to grope the way in hand- 
railing. If workmen are but intelligent, and 
have the advantages of a little education, most 
of them, with such instruction as Mr. Riddell’s 
book affords, may master the situation, and 
become good staircase and general hands. They 
must, however, lay their minds down intently 
in their work, for skill will not come without 
hard toil, and a love for their trade. In 
these days of technical instruction, and the 
many facilities for its acquirement, the future 
artizan stands a good chance for worldly ad- 
vancement. Ou parents and on the State 
devolves a duty, and we trust, for the interest of 
society at large, that this duty will be kindly 
but rigidly performed. If so, a time may arrive 
when bad workmen will form the minority, and 
not the majority, and when a shame will attach 
to bad workmanship, instead of being winked at 
and passed over. 

Before leaving the subject of our notice, we 
may mention two or three matters more con. 
nected with the practice of staircase and hand- 
railing, evidencing, as it does, much change in 
the progress of constructive carpentry and 
joinery. Stairs were formerly built step by step 
upon their carriage-pieces, the workman applying 
his story-rod and level as each step or thread 
was put in its place. Now stairs are mostly put 
together in flights at the bench, brought to the 
building, and fixed. The handrails are also pre- 
pared at the bench, and a correct workman 
might even dispense with the practice of 
‘“‘horsing,” and cut every division to its exact 
length, and make every joint perfect. This is 
not done, however. The workman’s methods in 
handrailing were too uncertain heretofore for 
him to trust to himself in matters of nicety ; 
therefore a surplus length was left upon the 
straight rail until the staircase was put up in 
the building. It was the practice formerly to 
cap handrails with mahogany, the under portion 
being deal or some other wood. The grain of the 
mahogany or oak was placed crosswise. This 
system is disappearing : handrails in all dwelling- 
houses or public buildings with any pretentions 
to respectability should besolid. The continued 
handrail is now, and has been for some years, the 
fashion. Of course there are a variety of forms 
of staircases. Some with closed and open strings, 
stairs of straight flights with cylinders, stairs 
winding round a newel the whole height of the 
building, circular, elliptical, dog-legged, and com- 
posite. Some of the oldest forms of these are 
still in use, and are adopted to suit various 
emergencies of taste, situation, or pocket. Stone 
stairs, which are common to large buildings or 
public offices in England, are common to most 
houses in Scotland. The system of flats in the 
latter country renders the staircase isolated, as 
it were, and the common property of a number 
of owners or tenants. Stone stairs with orna- 
mental and traceried iron balusters, and a solid 
mahogany or oaken polished handrail, when well 
executed, are a pleasing piece of workmanship. 
Methods are given in Mr. Riddell’s book which 
will meet almost every variety of handrail, 
whether intended in connexion with stone or iron. 
In the case of the construction of a side rail, 
projecting from a circular wall and resting on 
iron brackets, a very good method is given for 
making and fixing the handrail. 

We shall now say a few words anent the “ get 
up” of the book. The paper is good, the print- 
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ing is bold and clear, and, together with the 
plates, which are well engraved, the whole 
mechanical finish of this Transatlantic work is 
most creditable. 

In the volume under notice, a serious omission 
or oversight on the part of the binder has oc- 
curred, which, we trust, is not repeated in other 
volumes of the work. Plates 11, 12, 13, and 
14 have no letter-press description to accompany 
them, while plates 9, 10, 15, and 16 have their 
letter-press description repeated twice. The 
publishers should look to this, and see that no 
defective volumes are issued. A similar over- 
sight is likely to have occurred in other volumes : 
one displacement often causes many. The in- 
troduction to Mr. Riddell’s work is sensible, and 
his practical hints for young beginners are excel- 
lent and commendable. A portion of his preface 
might have been unwritten ; but, as the book is 
an ambitious one, the author must be forgiven 
his minor faults. 

In conclusion, we can cordially and safely 
recommend “The New Elements of Hand- 
railing’ to the sober attention of the building 
mechanics of this country. To one and all it 
will be found most useful. It dispenses with 
useless lines, simplifies the method, places every- 
thing clear to the understanding, bases construc- 
tion on unerring scientific principles, and thus it 
is a valuable medium and auxiliary in the tech- 
nical education and moulding of the skilful and 
practical workman. 








A PLACE CALLED NEWLYN. 


It is in Cornwall, two miles from the heart of 
Penzance in a westerly direction, and on the 
same side of the beautiful bay as Penzance 
is. It is a town whose inhabitants are mostly 
engaged in fishing and in the employments con- 
nected with it. It is a town whose houses are 
perched and stuck about in a ragged, anyhow 
manner, You get into what you fancy the heart 
of the place, and walking on up a steep, shift- 
less, aimless sort of a street, out of Newlyn, as 
you fancy, you get more into it than ever. The 
heart of the place, as we innocently took it to 
be, is just one side of the place, the foot of the 
town, the place where the houces wero the limit 
of the beach, and a dirty, sprawling stream, 
crossed by a low arch (Newlyn County Bridge), 
lounged along over mud, and dirty pebbles, and 
past garbage, and seaweed, and old boots, and 
bits of crockery, and fragments of glass, and logs 
of wood, and a heap of pebbles, and by the side 
of an old boat or two long past use, to the sea. 
(Note well, no one ought to go on the beach 
unless he can see where he is stepping.) Good- 
ness knows where the heart of the town 
is. On going up the hill, honses are on all 
sides. Breaks between the cottages, paved with 
pebbles, lead from the street into small, open, 
paved courtlets, with an open kennel down 
through the centre, to which the paving is 
sloped. On one side of the courtlet would be 
the cottage or cottages, white ontside as white- 
wash could make it or them; on the other side 
of the court, the stores for the nets, &., called 
cellars; and at the end a blank wall, staring with 
whitewash. The paving is of small, smooth, 
brown pebbles, picturesquely relieved by the 
whitewash, and also by the thin, slow, blnish 
stream of sewage in the kennel. At last we found 
a high cliff, the boundary of the sea, and houses 
perched almost on the very verge, and we found 
another public-house, and another beach,—this 
time of sand, not pebbles,—and at last there was 
an end of the town. There are about 3,000 
inhabitants. On the first blush we were disap- 
pointed in the estimate of the population, for 
there seemed no end to the place. Well, now, 
in this town of 3,000 inhabitants, how many 
garde-robes, public and private, do you think 
there are? You give it up. Then cutting the 
place in two, how many garde-robes, public and 
private, do you say there are in the moiety 
nearest Penzance, to serve the wants of 1,500 
people? Should you say 200 or 300? Well, 1 
have just inspected the place, and I could not 
find, or hear of one. 1,500 inhabitants of a town 
withont a W.-C., or anything approaching it! 
It is a fact, but I will make assurance doubly 
sure, I could not hear of one, but we will say 
there are six—6 for 1,500 people! The in- 
habitants empty their slops on the pebbly- 
beach ; in the mouths of a surface-drain at the 
foot of the hili, made to catch the surface-water 
coming down at least half a mile of road; and 
in the stream. Some of them have to carry 
their slops—by which they mean their culi- 





nary refuse and sewage matter,—about 100 
yards, yet most of the houses are exemplarily 
clean; if it had not been for that, goodness only 
knows what would have become of Newlyn by 
this time ! 

Yet, as so much fever was continually in the 
place, and the streets, and the courtlets, and 
the beach, and the stream smelled so badly, and 
looked so filthy, the Board of Guardians thought 
something should be done; and, at last, the 
Highway Board thought something should be 
done (for Newlyn has no Local Board of 
Health, and its population is poor), and they 
went to work as only a Board of Guardians 
and a Highway Board can: they thought 
a sewer should be made, or, as they call 
it a bolt; they had heard, bless you, all 
about sewers, and knew as much about them 
as you, or I, or any other person. They knew 
they were splendid things for carrying off dirty 
water underground, unknown to anybody, though 
they may be walking and talking with each 
other over them: so they resolved upon making 
a bolt. It was a matter of secondary—pooh ! of 
tertiary—importance, where the sewer was made, 
or how it was made, as long as it was made: 
a sewer was the thing, and therefore a sewer 
should be made, and they made it at the foot 
of the aforesaid hill. It was placed, where as it 
happened, it could drain perhaps ten cottages, 
and it emptied on the beach, and in six months 
after it was laid down, it was choked “ bang up 
fall,” as my informant told me, “and my cellar 
is fall of slush and mud. Good job I had got no 
fish there, as it would have spoiled them.” 
There is no trap or clack at the debouch-pipe on 
the beach. But they made another sewer or 
bolt ; or rather the Highway Board did that on 
its own hook. It cannot be less than 50 or 
60 yards in length; it is not in connexion with 
a single house! but a mouth is at the land-end 
for reception of slops, and it is so elegantly con- 
trived, that when once water gets in, it cannot 
by any possible means get out, for the mouth is 
lower than the debouch. These Boards had 
made these sewers, yet somehow Newlyn was 
still sickly, and still undrained, and dirty; they 
must do something, and so they did another 
clever thing: the surface-water drain that was 
made by the county to protect the county 
bridge (which I have said crosses the filthy 
stream) from the floods that came down this 
half-mile of hill, is used by the people 
in want of any proper accommodation, to 
hide their slops in. Of course a little of 
that made it dirty, and these clever authorities 
caused, through their Inspector of Nuisances, 
proceedings to be taken against the County 
Surveyor for allowing this surface drain to be a 
nuisance, and the justices of the peace, with 
their usual amount of sapience, sitting in solemn 
conclave at Penzance, told the County Surveyor 
he ought to know better (or what was tanta- 
mount to it), it was of no use—he must keep his 
drain clean; not a word to the inspector about 
the cause,—the want of privies, the want of 
sewers,—oh! no; the effect of the want was 
quite enough for them to deal with at one time. 
Now is not this a fine, well-grown instance of 
gross incompetency in the powers that be? It is 
very hard that England should be poisoned, her 
pretty sea-line defiled and made unhealthy, and 
her streams nauseating, simply because the men 
who have the power of making things pleasant 
and pure are thick-headed and uneducated. 

Why cannot there be a guiding and directing 
central power for towns and highway boards ? 
Why should the inspection of our towns be left 
almost entirely to the Builder ? 

What bad things the Truro people called 
“Pro!” yet most of his remarks have, we find, 
been attended to, and more work is in progress, 
though very slow progress, we must say. 

Penzance is by no means a clean place, or a 
fragrant-smelling place ; in all its surroundings 
it is but little, if at all, superior to Falmouth : 
yet Penzance shows an earnest wish to be clean 
and nice; Falmouth is profoundly indifferent or 
intensely antagonistic to any attention being 
paid to sanitary arrangements. The conse- 
quence is that Penzance is full of tourists; 
Falmouth is positively empty, and it deserves it. 
After “ Pro’s” articles appeared, now just twelve 
months ago, Falmouth promised to turn over a 
new leaf, and be good: she employed ap 
engineer, received his plans, talked over 
them, and, I understand, adopted them, and 
yet not a stroke has been done towards the 
work, and when we were there last week, 
we were told what we were positive we 
should hear unless things were rectified, namely, 





that fever was gaining ground in the place, and 
choleraic complaints were prevalent; so that 
which we feared twelve months ago has come to 
pass: the punishment stage has been reached, 
and Falmouth will now know how awful the 
punishmeut is for inattention to sanitary matters. 
Strangers will avoid Falmouth; but it is hard 
the shopkeepers there should be doomed to starve 
or work harder thao they need, because the 
authorities will not make the place fit for visitors: 
or for themselves to live in (and yet itis not too. 
hard, for have they not themselves elected the 
authorities ?), while at Penzance the shopkeepers 
can live and rejoice? But it serves Falmouth 
right, for the remedy must be obvious, even sup- 
posing its average intellect not a whit superior 
to that of a Highway Board. 

If the directors of the Cornwall Railway would 
be good enough to tell their engine-drivers that. 
to whistle in the shrillest tone for half a mile on 
entering a station when the signals are right, is 
a trifle too much ; and, above all, by not practising 
quaverings with their whistles, they would confer 
a boon on travellers. Of all engine-drivers, none 
can beat the Cornish at frightfal whistlings ;. 
they particularly delight in the brake or danger 
whistle, we perceive; and, at the same time, if 
they would ask the red-headed person in a 
policeman’s uniform who collects the tickets at. 
Penzance station, to speak and act civilly to 
passengers, it might possibly be of service to the 
public. Pro, 








COLOUR AND ARCHITECTURE. 


S1r,—The chief reasons which those who 
advocate the employment of colour in our church: 
restorations offer for the universal adoption of 
the practice, may be stated to be the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. Because Gothic architects not only used 
colour in their churches, but designed them to- 
be painted. 

2. Because the use of stained glass in windows,. 
which was part only of an entire system of 
coloured decoration, necessitates the use of 
colour also on the walls, arches, and other parts 
of a building. 

As you have opened your pages to the discus- 
sion of this question, which is one of paramount 
interest at the present moment, you will perhaps 
permit me to offer a few remarks on these two 
postulates, and on the conclusions to which they 
are supposed to lead. 

They both depend on an assumption, of the 
correctness of which no proofs whatever have as 
yet been addaced. Such proof as we have, in 
fact, rather tends to an opposite conclusion. Of 
the large number of churches that I have visited 
on the Continent and in Great Britain, very few 
exhibit traces of colour; and of that small 
number, still fewer contain remains of coloured 
design coeval with that of the building itself. 
Nor do these coeval paintings, where they exist, 
afford any ground for supposing that they were 
the work at that time, any more than in the 
present day, of the same hand that designed 
the building in which they are found. For 
architectural subjects, where they occur in the 
rare cases to which I refer, although evidently 
intended to represent contemporaneous work, are 
most incorrectly and ignorantly drawn; and the 
ornamentation, whether of foliage or other detail 
which is found in them, shows a style different 
from, and generally very inferior to, that of the 
carved work of the period. 

Nothing is more probable, in fact, than that 
the duties of the architect in those days were- 
limited, as they commonly are at the present 
time, to the design and construction of the 
building; and that the painting, stained glass, 
and further decoration were subsequently added, 
as the community for whom the structure was 
raised became more ambitious or more opulent, 
and were designed and carried out by a very 
different set of men, specially occupied with 
these works, and belonging possibly to the 
school or class of artists which illuminated 
manuscripts, designed tapestry, and emblazoned. 
heraldic devices. 

At all events, it appears impossible to main- 
tain, until it is proved by more cogent facts 
than any that have been hitherto adduced, that: 
the architects of the Middle Ages were the 
authors of the tawdry finery with which some 
of these noble buildings were subsequently 
clothed,—chiefly, as I believe, in the fifteenth 
century,—simply because these traces of colour 
have been discovered, and still exist in a certain 
limited number of early buildings. 

It is indeed incredible that those who de- 
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signed the perfect masonry which is to be found 
in most of our cathedrals and abbey churches, 
and took the trouble of searching for, and 
trausporting to the spot, often from great dis- 
tances, stone of pure colour and fine grain,— 
of moulding it into rich forms and contours 
for the creation of an infinite variety of 
delicate effects of light and shade,—and of so 
preparing and dressing its surface, as to give it 
that effective texture so peculiar to Gothic work, 
and so agreeable to the eye; and who so arranged 
and disposed, in visible lines and in well-adjusted 
counterpoise, the beds and joints of all this 
admirable stonework, in pier, wall, arch, and 
vault, as to produce in the structure that evi- 
dent union of constructive boldness and com- 
plete repose, and in the mind that feeling of 
elevation and of perfect satisfaction which the 
masonry Of no other style or order of building 
that the world has seen is capable of producing ; 
—it is monstrous, I say, to pretend that those who 
designed and realised these grand effects, more 
than half the charm of which is derived from 
the material itself, and its manifest constructive 
reality, intended to cover them up, deaden, and 
obliterate them with a coat of paint! Had this 
been their real intention, better far to have used 
a material more suited to their purpose; for ct 
all building materials, except perhaps marble, 
fine-grained ashlar stonework offers the worst 
surface for the application of paint. Better far 
would it have been for the end in view, and far 
more durable as regards the paint, to have built 
rubble walls, and coated them with plaster. 

Hence, indeed, arise the defects that have 
shown themselves in some of these modern 
painted works ; as, for example, in the Chapter- 
house of Salisbury Cathedral, where the paint 
and its thick prefatory coating are already 
coming off, it is said, in large patches. 

I cannot, in fact, understand how it is possible 
to suppose that the architects of these buildings 
designed that they should be painted; but, sup- 
posing any of them to have been so treated 
subsequently, as some conjectured, I can picture 
to myself, without difficulty, how, having deli- 
vered them in the condition to which, happily, 
many of them have been recently restored, their 
‘designers groaned over the indignities to which 
they were thus submitted by the clerical or 
professional decorators into whose hands they 
fell, and into the hands of whose successors in 
this line, unless the voice of common sense and 
good taste be raised energetically and universally, 
they are likely again to fall; for church restora- 
tion has, in many recent cases, taken this 
flagrant form. The clergy are urged to put 
more “ warmth” into their churches, or, in other 
words, and more truly, to set their walls in a 
blaza; the church decorator is beginning to 
assert for himself a place among the handicrafts- 
men of the country; and, although the goddess 
of the day is not Diana of the Ephesians, her 
votaries are active and wealthy ; andit is impos- 
sible to say how much mischief Fashion, these 
new interests, and the combination of adequate 
means and misdirected zeal may cause to our 
national monuments, unless this false taste, this 
hankering after the colour-pot and the gold leaf, 
be not speedily corrected and suppressed, or 
diverted into other channels. 

Limiting my remarks this week to the conside- 
ration of this preliminary question of precedent 
and authority, I will, if you will permit me, next 
week enter on that of stained glass, and the 
arguments derived from its use in favour of this 
universal application of gaudy colours. 

EpmunD SHARPE. 








THE SISTINE CHAPEL AND ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


In the endeavour to assist in giving a general 
‘description of the great series of paintings in 
the Sistine Chapel, it is to be hoped that in 
no long time some one or more of our great 
public galleries, as the British Museum, the 
South Kensington Museum, or the Royal 
Academy, will publicly exhibit in a convenient 
way, so as to be seen without difficulty, the 
complete series of autotype fac-similes of it, so 
put together as to fairly represent and repro- 
duce, on a sufficient scale, the ceiling as it really 
exists. By this means, and by this means only, 
will the public have an opportunity of seeing for 
themselves what is meant by painting and “ de- 
coration,” and what it really is to paint the 
ceiling of a church or public building. It is a 
subject just now of very especial interest, as is 
evinced by the great efforts being made to raise 





subscriptions for the decoration of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (a far finer building, be it observed, 
than the Sistine Chapel, and far more worthy of 
wealth and genius being spent upon it); so that 
it is worth some little thought and trouble to 
come at the full meaning of these frescoes, and 
at some probable means of doing something, if 
not equal to them, or even like them in any way, 
at least to try to follow in the track marked ont 
by the great painter who did this work of the 
Sistine. Most true it is that we have not in this 
age any man equal to Michelangelo as a deco- 
rative artist, or, in other words, one capable 
of moulding the generally received and what 
may be termed orthodox style of decoration to a 
great and new purpose; or if we had, we are all 
quite sure and certain that he would have but 
small chance of employment in such a work, or 
in such a place, as St. Paul’s, or Westminster. 
But still through the Sistine work something 
may perhaps be done towards indicating a way 
of going to work better than through a common 
shop. To help this we now simply outline a 
description of the great series of subjects which 
fill the Sistine ceiling, and complete the story 
told on it by the painter, reserving for distinct 
notice some remarks on the purely manipulative 
part of the work, and how such might be, per- 
haps, imitated in St. Paul’s: rivalled, of course, 
it could not be. We have the panels which run 
down the centre of the ceiling, and the “ Holy 
Families” which run round it, and the prophets 
and sibyls which also run round it, and the great 
sculpturesque figures which complete the archi- 
tectural framework of it. 

The prophets and sibyls which surround the 
chapel are twelve in number. They prophesy of 
the coming of a future King and Redeemer of 
Israel and man. The prophets on the part of 
the children of Israel, and the sibyls on the part 
of the Gentile or Pagan world. From the whole 
number of Hebrew prophets, Michelangelo has 
selected these :— Zachariah, immediately opposite 
the Prophet Jonah, and over the entrance to the 
chapel; Joel; next the Delphian Sibyl; the 
Erythreean Sibyl; Isaiah; Ezekiel, the Camean 
Sibyl; the Persian Sibyl; Daniel; Jeremiah ; 
the Lybian Sibyl; and lastly, and immediately 
over the Last Jadgment, Jonas. 

Thus, with the Prophet Jonah is completed 
the series of prophets and sibyls, and which, 
with the “‘ Holy Families,” fill the whole ceiling, 
with the exception of the great centre panel, 
regarded as one subject, and a complete idea in 
itself. One is at a loss to conceive where the 
might of the painter has best displayed itself, 
every part being alike masterly and perfect as 
far as it goes, and as far as the intention of it 
demanded. -The purely architectural and sculp- 
turesque portion of the work is of such consum- 
mate execution, and so full of life and artistic 
power, that, were it alone, it would make this 
ceili#g unique and without rival anywhere. 

We more especially, in this short notice of it, 
refer to the series of figures which go to make 
up and “ decorate” the purely architectural idea 
of the centre of the ceiling, but take no part in 
the story which it was the object of the great 
painter to tell on it. They represent the human 
form in almost every variety of attitude and 
posture. They are shown as sitting or reclining 
opposite each other, between the panels which 
contain the story of the Creation, and add not a 
little to the interest of the whole work artisti- 
cally, though they do not, as it would appear, 
help the story itself. Each figure is a great 
study, full of intense force and life. Nothing, 
indeed, in the whole range of art can possibly 
surpass in vigour and in masterly drawing, and 
in life and variety of action, these naked human 
forms. They are twenty in number, ten on each 
side of the ceiling, and are arranged in groups 
of four, one at each corner of the panels on 
which are the great subjects, painted on the 
centre and flat of the ceiling. Thus two figures 
always face each other on the same side. 

Although these great figures occupy but a 
subordinate part in the idea of the ceiling, they 
are, ina certain sense, the most curious and 
interesting part of it. They show how universal 
and comprehensive was the mind of Michel- 
angelo, and how he condescended to small, and 
what many would consider almost contemptible, 
details. No drawings or points show it, but the 
autotypes, which are fac similes of the paintings 
themselves, do. These figures are not engaged in 
mere posturing, but are holding up by foldsof cloth 
the circular panels which run round the ceiling, 
under every alternate subject in the centre of it, 
and the mode in which this is done is almost as 
wonderful and inventive as the drawing and con- 


ception of the great prophets and sibyls them- 
selves. Both the hands and feet of these nude 
figures, both male and female, are engaged in the 
work, and nearly every possible posture and way 
in which these circular rings could be held up or 
kept steady by the united action of the hands and 
feet are shown. These folds of cloth which sup- 
port the panels are held, in some cases, by rings 
let into the stone seats on which the figures may 
be seated, and the feet are employed to tighten 
the cloth fold as the outstretched hands and 
arms pull it through the slit in the ring which 
it holds up. We are not aware that this has 
ever been noticed by any one before who has 
attempted to describe this work of Michelangelo ; 
but there is enough in it of invention and won- 
derfal drawing to make the fortune of any 
ordinary painter. One would hardly have thought 
that Michelangelo, with his mind occupied with 
such lofty subjects as the ceiling portrays, would 
have had such trifles in mind at all; but his 
vast genius was all comprehensive, and nothing 
was really trifling or little to him. These figures, 
as we have said, sit opposite each other, so that 
the long fold of cloth running through the slits 
in the rings holding them up and steading them 
by the joint action of each two of the figures, and 
the whole action of each figure, are the result of 
the effort to tighten the cloth, and thus to steady 
the ring. How impossible is it to manufacture 
jime art or inventive art? Here, do we not see 
the greatest artist that perhaps the world ever 
knew, at least in modern days,employed for weeks 
in painting these magnificent forms thus triflingly 
engaged ? 

If the reader, when opportunity offers, will 
go through, even inacursory way, these sublime 
compositions, and: will think but for a moment 
of the influences which brought them into being, 
and the money they cost (a very poor sum 
indeed), the age in which they were executed, 
and the ruler under whom they were given to 
the world, he will have cause to feel traly 
thankful that so many circumstances got 
together to produce sucha result. The igncrance 
or knowledge of the time in which Pope Julius 
and Michelangelo lived asked for decoration, 
and demanded, at the same time, so fortunately 
for us, that decorations should mean painting 
and sculpture, and not merely manufacture and 
business. The unhappy “East end” of St. 
Paul’s is, we must presume, an accomplished 
fact, and remains only to be filled in with 
imitation mouldings, panels containing nothing, 
and bits of gilding; and the whole building is to 
cost, so it is stated, a quarter of a million to 
complete in the same way! Might we not here 
suggest that before the nave is touched, some 
other plan suggested by the Sistine ceiling 
should be thought about, and that instead of 
“imitation panels,” filled with emptiness, being 
painted on the roof of this nave, the panels 
already there, and put there by the architect of 
the building, should be filled in with genuine 
painting by a Painter ? 








SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


Tue forthcoming annual meeting of the 
Social Science Association, to be held at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, from the 21st to the 22nd 
inst., bids fair to become a great success. The 
local authorities are using every means in their 
power to do all they can to find the best accom- 
modation for the delivery of the addresses, and 
the holding of the discussions. Besides which 
their efforts are unceasing in making provision 
for soirées, excursions, and private hospitality. 
We understand the special questions in the 
various departments will be introduced by good 
papers, and by experienced men. Papers on the 
sewage question are being contributed by several 
gentlemen of different views. The sanitary 
laws will be taken up by Mr. W. H. Michael, 
barrister-at-law, and the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Adderley, M.P. Dr. Letheby will read a paper 
on the Adulteration question. Other papers of 
importance in this department, on water supply, 
cottage hospitals, and construction of sewers, 
will be read. In the economy and trade depart- 
ment, the special questions are as follow :— 

1. Is it desirable that the railways should 
become the property of the State ? 

2. By what means may the labour market 
throughout England be more equally supplied ; 
with special reference to local and temporary 
distress ? . 

3. How far is it desirable and practicable to 
establish courts of conciliation, or arbitration 





between employers and employed ? 
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4. How far is it desirable and practicable to 
extend partnerships of industry ? 

The two latter questions will be discussed 
under the able chairmanship of Mr. Rupert 
Kettle, the county court judge, a gentleman 
who has interested himself much in the disputes 
between masters and workmen. 

Papers on the Arbitration and Conciliation 
question, will be read by Mr. John Jones, of 
the Iron Trade Offices, Middlesbrough; by Mr. 
John Kane, of Darlington; and by Mr. William 
Owen, of Hanley. . 

The partnership of industry question will be 
treated by Mr. H. C. Briggs, of Seafield Works, 
Dundee, and Mr. E. O. Greening, who has had 
great experience in the working of the principle. 
There are a number of other papers in this 
department, of a miscellaneous description, and 
most of them on very important subjects. 

As usual there will be a working men’s meet- 
ing, and two soirées, besides several excursions 
to places of interest, among which may be men- 
tioned the Roman wall, the manufactures on the 
Tyne, and Alnwick Castle, the residence of the 
president, the Duke of Northumberland. A 
ladies’ conference will also be held in connexion 
with the association. The arrangements are 
now nearly complete, and a large and influential 
gathering is fully expected. 








THE DRAWINGS FOR THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


WE have reason to believe that the law officers 
of the Crown have declared that the drawings 
for the Houses of Parliament are the property 
of the Crown, and that these have been formally 
demanded from the architect. Whether their 
opinion applies to other cases we do not know. 
Doubtless, however, it refers only to this special 
case, in which there may or may not be peculiar 
circumstances. It will now be for Mr. Barry to 
comply or not, as he may think proper. He 
has shown himself ready to support the rights 
of the profession, and if called on by the 
general body and indemnified by it against 
expenses, would probably still further resist, 
and allow the question to be tried iu his 
name. We cannot expect, however, that per- 
sonally he will longer refuse compliance; no 
friend, indeed, would advise him to array him- 
self individually in a court of law against the 
Government, to whom he is at the same time 
looking for future employment. Unless, there- 
fore, the profession at once unmistakeably 
declares itself on the subject, he will doubtless 
now feel himself bound to place the drawings 
at the disposal of the Government, with a firm, 
though respectful, protest. 








A PLANING SAW. 


THE invention and improvement of wood- 
working machines is a matter of considerable 
importance, and we watch with interest all steps 
in that direction. The “ General Joiner,” and 
some other machines to which we have drawn 
attention on several occasions, might be much 
more widely employed than they are. Their use 
spreads. 

Lately we have examined, at the works of 
Messrs. Mansfield, Price, & Co., a machine known 
at present simply as “ Llewellyn’s Patent,” 
which is applicable to the squaring, planing, 
grooving, and rebating of wood; and when used 
as a saw, performs the operation of planing on 
each side simultaneously. It does its work very 
well, and is likely to be useful to builders, cabinet- 
makers, pianoforte-makers, and others. The 
chief point of the invention lies in the form and 
arrangement of the saw-teeth. 








THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 


THE annual provincial meeting of this Insti- 
tute has been held this year at Merthyr-Tydfil, 
with excursions to Dowlais and Swansea. The 
Duke of Devonshire, as president, and the 
Marquis of Bute, were present, with other 
notable persons. Mr. Bessemer, who was pre- 
sent, was elected president for the next year. 
The meeting continued for four days, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, in last week. 
Papers on the Geological Features of the South 
Wales Coal-field, by Mr. W. Adams, of Cardiff; 
on Pumping and Winding Machinery, by Mr. 
G. C. Pearce, of Cyfarthfa Iron Works; and on 
the Condition of Carbon and Silicon in Iron and 
Steel, by Mr. G. J. Snelus, of Dowlais, were read 








on the first day. On the following morning an 
excursion to the Plymouth and Cyfarthfa Works 
took place; and papers on Pyrometers, by 
Dr. C. W. Siemens, F.R.S., and on the Efficiency 
and Durability of Plain Cylindrical Boilers, by 
Mr. Jeremiah Head, of Middlesbrough, were read 
in the Temperance-hall, Merthyr. The excursion 
to the Dowlais Iron Works also took place. After 
the inspection of the works, a sumptuous cham- 
pagne luncheon was partaken of in the reading- 
room. On Thursday, Swansea was visited for 
the purpose of inspecting the Landore Siement 
Steel Works and the Swansea Copper Works. 
The mayor of Swansea invited the party to 
luncheon in the Mackworth Arms Hotel. Friday 
was devoted to an inspection of the Monmonth- 
shire Iron Works. 

The meeting has been regarded as a great 
success. 








MONTACUTE, SOMERSET. 


THE interesting and ancient church of this 
town is undergoing restoration. During the 
course of the work several interesting features 
turned up. The restoration will cost over 2,0001. 
The parishioners have agreed to raise 1,6001. of 
that sum by rates. The chancel and the roof of 
the nave, which also require repair or restora- 
tion, are to be undertaken at the expense of 
Mr. W. Phelps. Mr. William Pudden, of East 
Coker, in the same county, is the contractor. 
Money has been raised by the aid of a bazaar, 
and several handsome donations on the part of 
private individuals, have been given. Not the 
least worthy of mention is the gift of 251. from 
Mr. G. Mitchell, of Brompton-road, London, who 
was formerly a poor lad living in the village of 
Montacute, and is now a flourishing tradesman. 








STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL. 


Few cathedrals in Europe are better known 
to the general run of men than that of Stras- 
bourg, and just at the present moment every one 
must feel a certain amount of anxiety on account 
of the danger with which this magnificent temple 
is surrounded. We may any day hear that this 
church, which is one of the wonders of Europe, 
has been reduced to a heap of ruins. Let us 
hope, however, that it will be spared so sad a 
fate, and that, whether the French retain posses- 
sion of it or it is handed over to its original 
builders, the Germans, it may still remain unin- 
jured for future generations. 

The cathedral of Strasbourg is of various 
dates, the earliest portions being the transepts, 
choir, and two eastern chapels, which, we need 
hardly state, are not of the age attributed to 
them—i.e. the tenth century,—bat are, without 
doubt, the works of the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The choir or chancel consists of a large 
eemicircular apse and the portion of the church 
between the transepts. It is raised some 20 ft. 
above the level of the nave and transepts, and 
beneath it is a crypt, half above and half below 
ground. This crypt is divided by slender 
columns into three equal aisles; it is entered 
from the west, by flights of steps descending 
to it on either side of the steps approaching 
the choir above: it is lighted by windows or 
openings in the side walls looking into the tran- 
septs. The “crossing” which forms the western 
portion of the choir is roofed over with an 
octagonal cupola, lighted by four small Roman- 
esque windows. Each transept opens into the 
“crossing” by two arches instead of one. This 
arrangement is rendered necessary by the tran- 
septs being divided down the centre by a spine of 
columns. All these columns are circular except 
one, which is shown in our engraving. It con- 
sists of a cluster of eight shafts, of which the 
alternate ones are carved into statues of angels 
and prophets, wonderfully fine examples of 
thirteenth-century sculpture. 

Opening out of the east side of each transept 
is a chapel on a lower level than the rest of the 
church, and divided into three aisles by columns. 
These two chapels or crypts may be of aslightly 
earlier date than the transepts, and are, conse- 
quently, the earliest portion of the existing 
church. Above the double arch leading into 
one of these chapels is a kind of triforium. In 
front of it rans an exceedingly elaborate flam- 
boyant pierced parapet, leaning over which is a 
well-executed statue, life-size, said to represent 
Erwin von Steinbach, the architect of a consider. 
able portion of this cathedral. 

The nave is a most glorious example of the 





earlier portion of the fourteenth century or 
end of the thirteenth; it is, in fact, one of 
the noblest Gothic naves in existence, of grand 
dimensions, nearly 50 ft. in the clear, and over 
100 ft. high. Theclearstory is pierced by superb 
four - light windows, filled with magnifisent 
stained glass coéval with the building; below 
these is a triforium consisting of four two-light 
openings, with glazed windows at the back also 
filled with stained glass. The main arches sup. 
porting the triforium and clearstory are of noble 
proportions, richly moulded, and supported upon 
clustered colamns of great beauty. The aisles 
are also lighted by four-light windows, also fall 
of stained glass, as, in fact, is every window in 
the building. Opening out of the aisles are two 
very large Third Pointed chapels. The church 
contains some fine furniture. A stone pulpit, of 
most complicated design and elaborateexecution, 
in a fine state of preservation, and adorned with 
much delicate and beautiful sculpture. A font 
of equal beauty, both in design and execution, 
stands in the north transept beneath a deep 
Romanesque arch. The’ organ is also a very 
valuable example of ecclesiastical furniture ; it 
is bracketed out from the third arch of the nave 
from the west end, and is a good example of filam. 
boyant woodwork, richly decorated with colour. 
We must also notice the well-known remarkable 
clock standing in the south trausept.* Perhaps 
no cathedral in Europe presents such a magni- 
ficent view as the grand perspective which 
strikes the eye of the beholder upon entering the 
western door of Strasbourg Cathedral. Nos 
only is the architecture magnificent, but the 
colour is equally superb. Every window glows 
with the richest stained glass, and the walls 
are built of a dark crimson stone, which has 
received a magnificent tint from time. 

It is not our purpose again to describe the 
exterior of this cathedral, of which we have 
often spoken. We will not, however, pass it over 
without pointing out the two exquisite statues of 
the Church and the Synagogue attached to the 
doorway of the south transept: it is not too 
much to say that the best Greek sculptors never 
produced anything more beautiful than these 
two figures. They date from the commencement 
of the thirteenth century. 

Much as we admire the cathedral of Stras- 
bourg, we cannot extend that admiration to the 
spire or the west front, which are, undoubtedly, 
the least admirable of the whole church in point 
of design. The spire cannot be compared with 
its neighbour at Freibourg, or with that of Vienna 
or Chartres. 

Several other churches in Strasbourg deserve 
notice :— 

St. Thomas’s is a beautiful Romanesque build- 
ing, with a graceful fourteenth century nave and 
much fine stained glass. It now forms the chief 
Protestant charch in Strasbourg. 

St. Peter’s the Elder contains afine rood-screen 
of stone, well vaulted. This church is divided 
by a wall. The chancel is used by the Roman 
Catholics, and the nave by the Protestants. 

St. Peter’s the Younger is also divided ina 
similar way between the two religions. Like 
the former church, it contains a fine rood-screen, 
and in the chancel windows there is a good deal 
of fourteenth-century stained glass. In the 
modern panelling surrounding the chancel a 
series of very curious and beautiful old pictures 
has been introduced. These pictures are works 
of an Alsatian artist of the fifteenth century. 

The church of St. William also contains a 
stone rood-screen and much fine stained glass. 

St. Margaret’s contains three superb stained- 
glass windows in the apse. 

The (former) Dominican Church, now used for 
Protestant worship (except the choir, which is- 
used as @ libraryt), possesses a most superb 
stone rood-screen, divided into nine vaulted 
compartments. This church has a row of 
columns down the centre of the nave. 

Strasbourg also contains some good domestie 
architecture, and one or two ancient towers, one 
of which is roofed with glazed tiles in patterns, 
and still retains its ancient breteches. This 
tower is given by M. Viollet-le-Duc, in his invalu- 
able “ Dictionnaire.” 

We sincerely hope, though it can scarcely be 
expected, that all these interesting works may 
escape uninjured from the present danger which 
threatens them. 





* The report that the organ and clock here described 
have been destroyed, seems to us unlikely from their pos 
tion in the church, That they may have been injured is 
possible, but we hope to find out that the news is entirely 
devoid of foundation. 

t Said to be destroyed, 
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NEW ORPHAN HOUSES ON ASHLEY- 
DOWN, BRISTOL. 


AwnoTHER “ brief narrative of facts relative to 
the New Orpban Houses for 2,050 children on 
Ashley-down, Bristol,” has been issued by Mr. 
George Miiller, and is ‘a very interesting one, 
inasmuch as we are enabled to trace by it the 
progress of his enterprise from its commence- 
ment. As in former years, many gifts have 
been sent in kind or in substantive articles to 
be turned into cash. The motives assigned by 
the various donors for sending their offerings, 
and the modes by which they state the amounts 
of those offerings to have been measured, are 
as various as the gifts themselves. Some of 
the special considerations noted are almost 
grotesque in their character. One donor, on 
page 28, states that having bought a horse, the 
soundness of which he doubted, he determined, 
if he turned out well for twelve months, to give 
8l. to the orphanage. The horse had turned 
out well, he states, and he encloses his money. 
Another sends 21. 2s., because he has been 
enabled to effect a difficult building alteration ! 
Mr. Miiller has been enabléd not merely to 
meet the current expense of the year for the 
various departments of his great work, amount- 
ing to 37,7001. 183. 9$d.; but he had, he tells 
us on page 36 of his little work, more in hand 
when the accounts were made up than when the 
year commenced. 








A SELF-SUPPORTING GAOL. 


THE annual report of Mr. Caldwell, governor 
of the self-supporting gaol of Dunedin, Otago, 
New Zealand, has just come to hand. It is 
dated the 26th of April, and is for the year 
ending the 3lst of March, 1870. The following 
is a summary of this interesting document :— 
The votes of the Provincial Council for the year 
in respect of the gaol department were—salaries, 
3,9121.; departmental contingencies, 2,210. ; 
tools, materials, horses, &c., 1,4001.; works and 
buildings, 501. ; total, 7,5721. 153. Of this sum 
6,7011. 103. 8d. have been expended, leaving a 
balance of 8711. 43. 4d.in favour of the gaol, 
and showing a decrease of 6801. 12s. in the ex- 
penditure, as compared with that of the previous 
year. The total value of remunerative labour 
performed by the prisoners during the year was, 
with miscellaneous items, 7,1171. 163. 61., being 
4161. Os. 10d. in excess of expenditure on the 
gaol. This amount is somewhat less than the 
profit of the previous year, which is accounted 
for by the fact that during the twelve months 
the price of every man’s labour has been reduced 
by 1s. per day. That this establishment is fully 
self-supporting seems to have caused consider- 
able discussion and some surprise among those 
interested in and connected with prison discip- 
line, not only in New Zealand and Australia, 
but in Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Card- 
well, premising that no charge whatever is made 
for work in the gaol for the purposes of cleanli- 
ness and order, or clerical assistance, or for 
cooks and servants, shows how the result has 
been obtained in the employment of prisoners 
in the removal of Bell Hill, containing 21,944 
cubic yards of rock, to form a retaining wall in 
the harbour, and on board the harbour dredge, 
in a jetty extension, and the erection of a 
reclamation wall, repairing streets, &c., trades- 
men’s work being accounted for weekly. 
Every article manufactured or repaired is 
charged according to the price which the 
gaol department would have had to pay in 
the market, or at the rate of 6s. daily for 
carpenters, blacksmiths, painters, and plumbers; 
and 5s. for stonemasons, tailors, and shoemakers. 
The number of prisoners received during the 
year was 770, including 74 Maories, 19 debtors, 
and 11 re-appearances. Of these 542 were 
males and 198 females. The highest number of 
prisoners was 187 on the 21st of March, 1870; 
and the lowest 95, on the 18th of October, 1866. 
The daily average, during the year, was 130°51. 
The average daily number of female prisoners 
was 9:95, of whom one-third were employed in 
washing the prison clothing, and the remainder 
in making shirts, flannels, and under-clothing. 
Respecting the Maories Mr. Caldwell says, “ In 
accordance with arrangements with the General 
Government, 74 Maori prisoners arrived on the 
6th of November, 1869, under sentence, 12 of 
seven and 62 of three years’ servitude for high 
treason. Nearly one-fourth were not fit for any- 
thing like laborious work. The remainder were 
® powerfal body of men, but untrained to regular 





continuous labour. They were unaccustomed to 
clothing, but in an incredibly short period ap- 
preciated the comfort of the prison dress. They 
have been employed in the Botanical Gardens, 
at the High Schools, and in reclaiming streets, 
at 2s. 6d. per day, and in breaking road metal 
at 2s. per day, the total amount of their earnings 
during the five months being 6401. They are 
well behaved, industrious, and strongly attached 
to their chief, Riharo Watone Ngawakataurua, 
who has a paramount influence over them, which 
is exercised in behalf of order, regularity, and 
discipline. There is no race more easily trained 
and controlled by judicious management. They 
are very devotional, and attend prayers with 
much apparent earnestness and sincerity. One 
of their favourite indulgences is writing to their 
families and friends in the north. Immediately 
after their arrival one of the oldest of the bapu 
died, and since then four more have fallen 
victims to diseases they brought with them— 
asthma, disease of the lungs, dropsy, paralysis, 
and general decline.” 








INIGO JONES’S “ YORK STAIRS.” 


S1z,—Have you noticed the present condition 
of the Water-gate? I could not regard it from 
the end of Buckingham-street the other day, with- 
out mingled feelings of regret, and even anger, 
that a monument so fine should now occupy a 
site so absurd and out of place. 

Is there nothing contemplated as to a future 
position for it? Could it not even yet be made 
to occupy an honourable place along the 
‘Thames Quay ?” 

I venture to bring this under your notice, in 
the hope that you may feel disposed to take up 
its forlorn case out of respect to one of England’s 
greatest architects. 

It may be I am anticipating other people and 
their plans: if so, I would ask pardon, but inter- 


cession is surely not altogether uncalled for. 
R. P. W. 








FALL OF A WEAVING SHED IN 
MANCHESTER. 


A FATAL accident, involving the lo3s of a life 
and injury to several other persons, has occurred 
at the weaving-mill belonging to the executors 
of the late Mr. T. C. Faulkner, and occupied by 
Mr. Johnson, in Portugal-street, off Poland- 
street, Oldbam-road, Manchester. The mill, 
which is an old one, is two stories in height, and 
both the ground floor and the floor above were 
filled with heavy iron weaving-looms, there being 
about 100 looms on each floor, and at the time 
of the accident there were fifty-nine operatives 
at work on the premises. While the -weavers 
were engaged at their work a large portion of 
the middle of the upper room—a space occupied 
by eight looms—gave way, and without the 
slightest warning, carrying with it the opera- 
tives engaged in that part of the room, and 
burying them, as well as those who were at 
work in the room below, in the tons of machinery, 
flags, and débris which fell. Happily, there 
were only a few persons at work on the looms 
in the upper floor at the time. One woman, 
however, was killed, and several other persons 
were injured. The accident was caused by one 
of the iron pillars in the centre of the shed 
giving way. It suddenly sank about 3 ft. The 
arches, which are 12 ft. span, had only about 
12 in. rise. 

At the inquest, Mr. Levi Slater, the manager 
for Mr. Johnson, said the mill had been built 
about ten or fifteen years. The only way that 
he could account for the accident was that there 
was a sewer underneath, and that the pillar had 
worked its way into thesewer. The pillar stood 
on @ solid block of stone, about 2 ft. square, 
which he supposed must have gone down first. 
The pillar was used as a drain. He felt sure 
there was no perceptible giving way of the soil. 

Mr. Johnson said he had occupied the mill 
about five years. His impression was that the 
pillar had sunk. It and some others were used 
as drains in order that they would open into 
some horizontal drain. 

Mr. J. G. Lynde, city surveyor, said that the 
column being used as a water-pipe, there would 
be at the bottom a hole from which there would 
be a short branch pipe intoadrain. He could 
only account for the sinking by supposiog that 
the water escaping at the junction would grada- 
ally sap the foundation of the column. The 
best construction would be to have brick foun- 
dations going down several inches below the 





bottom of the drain. He thought the fall would 
be quite sudden, owing to the construction of the 
floor. 

The jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental 
death,”’ and expressed the opinion that the foun- 
dation had not been constructed with safficient 
care, and recommended that no person should 
be employed until the safety of the other pillars 
had been fully examined. 








NEWHAVEN IMPROVEMENTS. 


WE are glad to see that Newhaven is looking 
up, and that our suggestions in the beginning of 
the year are likely to have a practical effect. 
The harbour and the town, as we have previously 
pointed out, stand sorely in need of improvement. 
The old ship-building yard, we learn, is taken, 
aad ship-building and repairing, on a large scale, 
it is said, may soon be expected to be in opera- 
tion. Newhaven has some natural facilities and 
resources that can be readily developed. We 
have pointed out her possibilities, and, with a 
little energy and public spirit, these possibilities 
can be changed into realities. 

The completion of the fortification at the 
mouth of the harbour is expected to result in 
benefiting the town. The Ouse between the 
bridge and the mouth of the harbour requires to 
be deepened, and there is work always for the 
operations of a dredge. The river also requires 
to be embanked, and proper landing-wharfs 
constructed on either side. These are some of 
the pressing and present wants of the town. 








MIDDLE-MEN HOUSE-OWNERS. 


S1r,—University, collegiate, and church house 
property is invariably the most neglected. Com- 
plaints to the owners are always met by referring 
tenants to their inexorable solicitor-agent, to 
whom they are “farmed.” His reply is, “ You 
can leave.” Bat that means ruination to shop- 
keepers and manafacturers. These legal tyrants 
keep within the law, exacting the highest rents, 
and ignoring repairs. The real owners of these 
houses should hearken to oppressed yearly and 
quarterly tenants, and not psrmit helpless 
honesty to be crushed by their grasping under- 
tenants. 

I could relate more (with names) than it 
would be safe to publish of these “ ee 








SASHES. 


IN reading the letter by “ G. L.” the following 
thoughts occur to me:—That, as the lifting 
sashes will probably continue to be preferred, it 
is advisable to render them as free from ob- 
jectionable qualities as possible. If the pulley 
styles be perfectly straight and parallel, and if 
the sash styles be carefully prepared to one 
thickness, and ecarcely touched in cleaning off, 
and if the sashes be properly fitted, there will 
not be much room to allow them to rattle, bat 
the corner of the sash may catch if not taken at 
the middle in lifting it up. 

Springs, instead of weights, were used in some 
cases in old houses, but the amount of friction 
against the (in that case) solid jambs would 
cause them to work very badly. 

Might it not be possible to have in the edge of 
each sash style a mortise at the top and one at 
the bottom, and an iron box to fit it easily, and 
having underneath a couple of spiral springs to 
prevent its readily going quite home in the 
mortise ? If, then, an axle roller were in the 
cast iron or brass box spoken of, and the springs 
of proper power, then the sash would go up 
and down without weights. 

Henry AMBROSE. 





Sir,—In your number of this day’s date I 
observe a letter respecting an improved mode of 
securing window-sashes. Now, I have often 
wondered why we should have wincow-sashes at 
all, because they are open toso many objections. 

1. It is very inconvenient, and especially for 
weakly persons, to lift them up or pull them 
down. 

2. The cords are very liable to break, or be- 
come detached from the weights, thereby ren- 
dering them comparatively useless. 

3. They are very difficult to clean, and often 
dangerous. 

I have often wondered why our builders do 
not adopt the French style of windows, which 
ignores sashes altogether. The French folding 
windows are easily opened, are easily and safely 
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cleaned, and are not liable to get out of order. 
Where the two sides meet, they are not joined 
by a simple rabbet, but one is convex and the 
other is concave, so that the joining is almost 
air-tight. And then the beautifal bolts that 
shoot up and down with the same motion render 
them perfectly secure. 

I am not a professional, and therefore am 
unable to say whether sashes are continued from 
custom or prejudice, or whether there are any 
economical or sanitary reasons for the continu- 
ance of them; but I must infer, frgm their 
almost universal adoption, that the trade has 
some justifying reason. As, however, the French 
plan appears to me vastly superior to the 
English, I shall feel greatly obliged if some of 
your correspondents would kindly inform me 
why the sash is adopted in preference to the 
French folding window. Mya. 

*,* One reason is, that the slightest opening 
of the latter produces a draught at sitting level, 
while the other may be opened above while close 
and safe below. 





FOUL GASES AND ABSORBENT WALLS. 


S1r,—I wish to make a note, as a builder who 
has had large experience in sanitary matters in 
old drains, cesspools, and fever dens, and has 
not lost the opportunity of trying experiments. 
In any fever house you will see on the walls 
and the lath and plaster, a dark, dirty, cloudy 
colour, which is greasy; and by cutting it out 
where it is seen, and causing it to ferment, you 
will find it contains foul vapour. It must ferment 
under a round glass, air tight; the foul gas will 
be found on the glass. The cause of its getting 
into the wall in most poor localities is this,— 
the people live in poverty, and they mostly lie 
close to the wall, and in the summer months it 
ferments. A weak or sickly child takes the foul 
gas by lying close to the wall, and illness fol- 
lows. If these spots are not entirely removed, 
the portions left will increase and spread. No 
bedstead should be nearer than 4 in. to any 
wall. Some years ago, when the cholera raged 
in King-street, Regent-street, the bedsteads 
lay close to the wall. When the houses had 
to be cleansed, in cleaning the walls, the 
stains were a long while getting rid of; and the 
medical officers at that time who attended on 
the sick may remember how the walls had to 
be scraped for the grease that was upon them. 
From that time I have cut out these signs 
to learn what they contained. Whoever studies 
an old lath-and-plaster house will not repent so 
doing. F, W. J. Nasu. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


WE wish to draw the special attention of our 
readers to the advertisement at the head of our 
list of this week. From it they will find that 
the annual dinner of the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution will take place on Thursday, the 27th 
proximo, or in six weeks hence. Meantime, 
those desirous of promoting the interests of the 
Institution by becoming stewards are requested 
to forward their names to the secretary, at the 
office, 4, Vernon-place, Bloomsbury-square. 








AN IMPROVED LODGING-HOUSE IN 
BIRMINGHAM. 


AN endeavour has been made in Birmingham 
to provide accommodation for working men who 
at present are obliged to have recourse to 
common lodging-houses. The premises are 
376, Summer-lane, formerly the Sydenham 
Medical College. They have been fitted up with 
great consideration for the health and comfort of 
the occupants. There are 13 first-class, 33 
second-class, and 24 third-class beds; the first 
each in a small room by itself, the second in open 
rooms, and the third in open rooms—two per- 
ons to sleep in a bed. The charges for these 
are the same as in common lodging-houses— 
namely, 4d. a night for the second-class, or 2s. a 
week; and 3d. a night for the third-class, or 
is. 6d. a week. The first-class beds, giving 
privacy which the common lodging-house proper 
—or rather improper—knoweth not of, are 6d. a 
night or 3s. a week. The rooms are heated with 
hot-water pipes ; and whereas they are licensed 
under the Common Lodging-house Act, for 
ninety-three beds, only seventy are placed in 
them, so that there is no overcrowding. Each 
first-class bed has its own washing-place; for 
the other classes there are lavatories, A large 
kitchen, constantly in charge of an attendant, 





supplies the means of cooking, which is done 
by the lodgers themselves, and each lodger 
has a separate locker for his food. The washing 
is done in a lauudry at a fixed charge, or by the 
lodgers for themselves. The kitchen serves 
also as a common sitting-room, and smoking wil! 
be allowed there; but a superior and very com- 
fortable sitting-room, supplied with papers and 
books, is provided, in which smoking is not to 
be allowed. The premises have been adapted to 
their new purpose by Mr. Douglas Williams, 
architect, New-street. 








NEWPORT ARCH, LINCOLN. 


Sir,—In revisiting this my native city, and 
passing beneath that glorious old Roman relic 
known as “Newport Arch,’ I was equally 
astonished and disgusted to see that it had been 
desecrated by the erection of a red-brick urinal 
affixed to its northern side. 

As this old edifice is one of the very few 
perfect specimens of Roman architecture in 
Great Britain, and one of the finest ornaments 
of Lincoln, I think that something should be 
done to remove this disgrace to our ancient city. 

As local appeals would in all probability be 
disregarded, could it not be urged, through the 
medium of your valuable paper, upon the Cor- 
poration (i.e., the Local Board) of this city that 
so shameful a disfigurement should be abolished. 

: LINCOLNIENSIS, 

*,* It will, we hope, only be necessary to 
point out the mistake that has been made to 
have it rectified. 








LEEDS UNION-INFIRMARY COMPETITION. 


Tue design by Mr. Walker, Leeds, has obtained 
the first premium. The second was awarded to 
that by Mr. W. Bakewell, which includes several 
points of merit. The Yorkshire Post sayz,—The 
other five designs, which, with those receiving 
the prizes, make up the seven chosen by the 
committee from the aggregate number sent in, 
are well worthy of study. “Sanitas” (No. 8), 
is remarkable for its ornamental character. 
There are two pavilions, with an administrative 
block, and an open space is left which may be 
used as a recreation-ground. In this plan Sher- 
rington’s ventilators would be used. ‘ Experi- 
entia” (No. 19) provides for two pavilions, also 
having a space which might be used as a 
recreation-ground. Each patient would have 
1,217 cubic feet of air. The administrative de- 
partment is disconnected from the main build- 
ing. This candidate believes that windows, 
gratings, and other ordinary means of ventila- 
tion would be sufficient for securing a proper 
supply of good air. ‘“ Leeds” (No. 18) shows 
the administrative block in the centre, there 
being two pavilions, each having three wards. 
Foul and fresh air flues, with regulating venti- 
lators, would be introduced for ventilating pur- 
poses. ‘ Points” (No. 6) has the same number 
of pavilions as ‘‘ Leeds,” and his administrative 
block is situated in the same manner. He would 
place a sunlight in the centre of the ceiling, and 
have an air-shaft with flues leading outwards. 
The last of the seven which we shall refer to is 
that marked “ Economy” (No. 2). It provides 
for three wards in each pavilion, and there 
would be adopted by the designer the plan of 
having a ventilator of the “hit or miss” kind 
at the top of each bed. The manner adopted at 
the Chorlton Hospital of ventilating the windows 
is recommended. 








WELLS AND CESSPOOLS. 


Srr,—I know very little of sanitary arrange- 
ments, but I am sure ours are wrong, and I 
should feel more comfortable if you would tell 
me roughly whether they are “as usual,” or 
“dangerous,” and also tell me the kind of 
person to superintend their improvement. We 
feel quite at sea; should we consult a builder, 
architect, nuisance-inspector, or whom? I mean 
as to details. I inclose an accurate drawing of 
the most objectionable parts. You will see a 
square “well.” This is bricked round 23 ft. 
deep, bottom made of clay. Its primary use is to 
receive the washings of the yard, bedroom slops, 
&c.; the sediment and large pieces accumulate, 
the liquid passes off to the right through a fine 
grating. 

Bat on the left side of the “ well” is a passage, 
horizontal through its whole length, meant for 
an overflow for the underground rain-water 
cistern, 





Plainly, what must happen is— 

1. Well gets full, in time, of rubbish, grease, &, 

2. Overflow being only 1}in. above drain, all 
sewage passes into rain-water tank. 

And this is what did happen! Imagine our 
consternation. The water grew worse, gave off 
sulphuretted hydrogen in large quantity, and 
led to these revelations. 

Add to this the cesspool, whose surface, when 
last examined, was 1 ft. below surface of stuff in 
well, and 2 ft. above surface of water in cistern, 
and we found it to be all not of solid, but quite 
liquid sewage, stinking frightfully. 

One side seems made of loose stones; the 
others we cannot get at. Its opening is 1 ft, 
square, and can be covered, but the privies ad- 
joining cannot well be closed. 

The whole ground about the house reeks with 
horrible smells ; every crack seems to conduct 
up the effluvia, and yet the former owner of the 
house assures us that the drains were planned 
“by a London architect.” I shall hope to see a 
reply in your next number. W. F. How.ert. 

Briercliffe Vicarage, Burnley. 

«*, The condition of things here described is 
dangerously bad, and should be remedied imme- 
diately. A good and intelligent builder will see 
at once what should be done. 








CHURCHES NEAR LONDON. 


St. John’s Church, Clapham.—This church, 
which has been closed for repairs, was re-opened 
on Sunday, the 4th inst. St. John’s is a modern 
church, of the Classic order. of architecture, 
and had internally but little ornament. It has 
now been entirely repainted and decorated ; 
the ceiling, cornice, and entablature have been 
ornamented with stencil work, and the whole 
picked out in varied colours to harmonise with 
the style of architecture. The cost of the works, 
which will amount to over 5001., will be met by 
a subscription from the seat-holders. The deco- 
rations and repairs have been carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. A. C. Morton, archi- 
tect, London. The contract was taken by Mr. 
A. Clement, Clapham; and the decorations have 
been done by Mr. H. Mestwerdt, Brixton. 

Christ Church, Lower Clapton.—This church, 
the first stone of which was laid on the 30th ult., 
is rectangular, and comprises a nave 90 ft. by 
30 ft., by 64 fc. high to the ridge; aisles, 12 ft. 
wide; chancel, 40 ft. by 25 ft., by 56 ft. high; 
vestry (north bay of chancel) and organ-chamber 
(south bay), each 26 ft. by 16 ft.; and narthex, 
at west end, 30 ft. by 8 ft. In addition to the 
double entrance at the narthex, there is a north 
porch and a vestry porch. The nave is sepa- 
rated from the aisles by an arcade of five arches, 
springing from Hollington stone shafts and Port- 
land caps and bases; the shafts, caps, and 
bases to the chancel arcade being all of Portland. 
The aisle windows are small single lights; but 
in the clearstory is a range, on each side, of ten 
two-light windows. Over the narthex is a rose- 
window 17 ft. diameter, the chancel having a 
five-light window over the reredos, and two 
two-light windows at the side. On the south of 
the sanctuary is a sedilia of three seats, with 
marble shafts, traceried heads, shields with 
armorial bearings of London and Canterbury, 
&c. The materials are of brick and stone, 
coloured brick bands externally, and white, red, 
and black bricks internally, in bands, arches, 
devices, &c., the decorations being numerous 
and elaborate. The roof is open framed, stained 
and varnished. The nave seats are of deal, 
varnished, and the stalls to chancel of oak, 
polished. The pulpit will be of stone, and the 
font of stone and marble. The architect is 
Mr. Wigginton; and the builders are Messrs. 
Axford & Whillier. The style is fourteenth- 
century Gothic; the accommodation for about 
700; and the cost, 5,5651. There is to be no 
tower or spire, but provision for two large bells 
is made in a bell-cote over the chancel arch. 

Christ Church, South Hackney.—The architect 
of this church, recently mentioned in our pages, 
writes :—‘“ Instead of ‘Portland and Bisham’ 
stone for the exterior, it should have been 
Hollington, with Bath for the tracery of the 
windows; and, internally, it should have been 
Portland for shafts, caps, and bases, to nave 
arcade, and Bath for corbels to principals of 
roofs and sedilia, The tower and spire will be 
of brick and stone, instead of ‘ Bisham’ stone 
(evidently a corruption of Brick and), the stone 
being from the white measures of the Hollington 
quarries. This stone (largely used by me in 
Staffordshire, &c.) I introduced into London in 
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1863, and, owing to its excellent weathering 
qualities and its great strength, the demand for 
it has become considerable. In your allusions 
to the architectural features of the South 
Hackney churches, you surely forget those of 
the parish church, built by Mr. Hakewell 
(illustrations of which find a place in your 
‘ Buildings and Monuments,’—a continuation of 
which work would be acceptable), and of which 
you have before spoken well. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties attending the siteof Christ Church, 
I trust your verdict upon it at its consecration 
will be different to that recorded on the 27th ult. 
upon its neighbouring edifices.” ’ 

Hampstead.—Sir T. Maryon Wilson, bart., the 
lord of the manor of Hampstead, has given a 
site for a new church about 300 yards beyond 
the Swiss Cottage, on the Finchley-road. It 
will be dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 








DERBY AND ITS BUILDING TRADE. 


As an old county town, Derby displays no mean 
share of the art of the builder and the cunning 
of the architect. A great deal of its modern 
progress may be attributed to its being chosen 
as the depét of the Midland Railway Company. 
The company may be said to have been the chief 
projectors of St. Andrew’s new church, which 
was, a few years ago, built, from designs by Mr. 
Scott, at a cost of about 12,0001. The convenient 
hotel which bears the company’s name and the 
railway station, 1,050 ft. in length, all show 
forth the results of the formation of such com- 
panies. In addition to the station, the work- 
shops, buildings, &c. (some of which are 200 ft. 
in length), are numerous. ‘The company’s 
engine-house is a sixteen-sided polygon building, 
134 ft. across, with a conical roof, and is in 
every way adapted to the vast locomotive 
power it covers. The London and North- 
Western, it may be stated, is just now en- 
gaged in building a large goods station, in order 
to more efficiently provide for its traffic. 

In the town itself several buildings for 
business purposes are just now being erected, 
which show a considerable improvement both in 
style and finish on those which still survive the 
march of progress around. They are chiefly 
shops, and are built of brick, with stone carvings, 
which give them a clean and somewhat pic- 
turesque appearance. Amongst its more recent 
erections may be mentioned the new market-hall 
of 1864 and the town-hall, which was restored 
in 1842 with arustic base, carvings in relief, and 
clock tower. 

As to church architecture, the town is by no 
means despisable. The Church of All Saints, the 
tower of which owes its date to the reign of 
Henry VII., isnoble. It is built in a rich florid 
Gothic style, with pinnacles and buttresses, and 
possesses a very striking appearance. The St. 
Alkmund’s New Church has also aspire, 205 ft. 
in height; as have also the St. Andrew’s and 
the St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church. Derby 
has its county asylum; its large and commodious 
infirmary, established so long ago as 1806; its 
county prison; its mechanics’ institute; and its 
Arboretum, all of which have special claims. 

Mr. Bass, M.P. for Derby, who recently pur- 
chased and presented to that town a recreation 
ground, at a cost of 5,0001., has announced his 
intention of providing, at his own expense, free 
public baths. It is referred to the local Estates 
Committee to obtain plans and tenders for the 
construction of the baths. 








“ON FORCE AND MOTION.” 


Siz,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. Kipling, says there 
can be no motion without force, but I say there can be no 
force without motion. If this be true, what becomes of 
his argument ? M.D. A. 








SURVEY OF AYLESBURY. 


Sin,—A short time since an advertisement was inserted in 
rm columns for tenders for a survey and map of Ayles- 
3 and, as no official notification has been sent on the 
matter, perhaps it may interest some competitors to know 
that a tenfer of 1871. 10s, has been accepted. As, to my own 
knowledge, this is not the lowest by some two or three at 
least, I should like to call the attention of your readers 
to it. I think architectural competitions are unfair 
enough at times, but there is a slight excuse where tuste is 
involved; but I think such proceedings as these, viz., to in- 
vite tenders for a survey, and then leave the competitors in 
entire ignorance of the matter of the decision, and select 
a tender without regard at all to lower competitors, is, to 
use @ common ans, rather a ‘‘ shady” proceeding. 

If the Ayles ury Local Board, or any one else, has a 
preference for a particular surveyor, it seems somewhat 
out of course to put several others to the trouble and 
expense of giving an estimate for no purpose, C. E, 





STAIN FOR FLOORS, 


Srr,—Can any of your readers oblige me by informing 
me of the best permanent stain for the margins of bed- 
room or other boarded floors ?_ I have never foundin my 
experience any method of staining floors which was not 
speedily disfigured by the traffic to which they are 
ordinarily subject. If any one else has been more for- 
tunate, [ should, be grateful for his assistance and 
advice, E. I. B. 








TREATMENT OF BUILDERS. 


Srr,—I shall be much obliged if you will inform me in 
the Builder, if I can make any demand of the trustees of 
the Primitive Chapel here (Whitstable). They had ad- 
vertised for tenders, in our local paper, for alterations 
and building a new gallery, not reserving themselves any 
right of rejecting any tender. Four estimates were sent 
in, and the lowest man would not accept it, as he had a 
mistake of 107. in his estimate, mine was the second 
tender. Inafew days after I received an invitation to 
tender for it again, with a small addition of extra work to 
the extent of 107. Iwrote then, declining to send ano- 
ther; when the principal called on me, wishing me to 
alter my decision, and send in again, and they would keep 
it open until the following Wednesday; which I did, and 
mine was the lowest tender; but still they gave the work 
to the highest : so I should feel obliged to you for the in- 
formation, as I consider I am very badly treated. I 
should not have thought anything of it if they had re- 
served the right of rejecting any tender. 

J. Lawson, Jun. 

*,* If the circumstances be as stated, our correspondent 
would doubtless be able to recover his expenses, 








YOUR LIFE: OBSCURE. 


S1r,—Long usage has made us familiar with a ridiculous 
sentence. Literati, presenting a biography of somebody, 
announce to the world that the life of him is just out; 
the Life of Julius Cesar is only 7s. 6d.; penny periodicals 
inform *‘ Young Gentlemen of Great Britain,” that on 
purchasing the Life of Jonathan Wild they will be pre- 
sented with the Life of Jack Sheppard; or that Oliver 
Cromwell’s can be had in parts, Surely, if we wish for the 
bey ad of a man deceased, we do not desire to take 
his life, Y. 








WASTWATER. 


Buack was its face with depth; the fitful winds, 

That fain would kiss its sulleoness away, 

Withdrew rebuffed ; and somehow I was ’ware 

Of phantom shapes that rose above with sobs, 

Exhaled, and sank again. Such vision miue, 

As at day’s close I came, sudden at end 

Of an o’er-arching grove, upon my quest, 

The gloomy mere. The arid Screesa, whose steeps 

Rise sheer above, whereon no herbage grows, 

Nor foot can stand, reverberate the noise 

Of lackless stones that plunge and seek their doom. 

Yon lonely oarsman, like a spectre, dips, 

And cleaves a trackless way. O’er level moss, 

Morass, and long dank grass, the mounrain cones, 

Like giant warders at the head, do keep 

The passes of the land, to human foot 

Forbidden under peril, where abides 

Some dreaded Genius hateful of our race, 

The lurid radiance of the setting sun 

Unwelcome gleams on these uplifted peaks, 

Whose sides are dusk, and whose ravines are dark, 

Never saw I a natural aspéct 

So menacing and stern, It surely hides 

Some untold horror. . .. . —I know it now ; 

It is that ominous and forbidding tract 

Through which Childe Koland to the Dark Tower came,* 
James HiBBERT. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Worcester.—St. Andrew’s Church will be re- 
opened during the second week of September. 
The funds collected for its restoration being 
insufficient to complete the whole, a portion 
only of the work has been carried out. The 
south chapel has been rebuilt in the style of the 
fifteenth century. It has a moulded plinth, two 
two-light Perpendicular traceried windows, a 
doorway having a four-centered arch, the outer 
mouldings formed into a square, and the span- 
drels filled in with tracery. At the termination 
of the labels are two carved heads. The door is 
of oak, with tracery and ornamental iron hinges. 
A pierced quatrefoiled parapet extends along the 
whole south facade of the chapel, and at the 
western end is a buttress with a detached pin- 
nacle rising from the weather-table. The upper 
portion of the buttress, which rises above the 
pierced parapet, is formed into an octagon, and 
terminates with a crocketed pinnacle. A new 
roof, having oak ribs and carved bosses, has 
been substituted for the old decayed one. The 
north chapel and north aisle have been rebuilt 
in the same style, and the old oak roofs restored. 
The south chapel is now lighted by means of two 
four-light Perpendicular traceried windows, and 
the north aisle by means of four two-light win- 
dows, alternating one with the other, without 
cusping to the tracery. Those without tracery 
are taken from the remains of an old example in 
the church. New floors have been laid to the 
south chapel, and also to the north chapel and 





* ‘* Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came; 
His word was still Ly 





Fragment in King Lear, 
See Robert Browning’s remarkable poem upon it. 





aisle, and the passage to the latter paved with 
Godwin’s encaustic tiles, Thework has been done 
by Mr. Warner, builder, under the superinten- 
dence of Mr, Hopkins, architect. The restoration 
of the chancel, the nave, and tower, and the 
south aisle, and the new fittings to the whole of 
the church, still remain to be done, and the com- 
mittee are only waiting for means to proceed 
still farther with the restoration. 

Bolton.—The new church of St. Bartholomew, 
Westhoughton, which has been re-erected by 
Mr. John Seddon, at a cost of about 6,0002., 
has been consecrated by the Bishop of Man- 
chester, The building has been designed by 
Messrs. Cunliffe & Freeman, of Bolton, and is 
capable of accommodating 831 persons, the east. 
window, by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London, 
has been erected by the parishioners in com- 
memoration of the liberality of Mr. Seddon. Its 
cost was about 3001. <A peal of bells has been 
presented to the church by Mr. R. Haddock, one 
of the wardens. 

Swanscomb.—A vestry meeting has been held 
to consider the question of enlarging and restoring 
the parish church. The rector occupied the 
chair. The chairman said the amount required 
was about 1,000/., but the subscriptions already 
gathered in were only 921, 0s, 1d. The expense 
of repairing the chancel would have to be borne 
by himself, and would amount to 200). The 
church was one of the oldest in the kingdom, the 
main body having been built in 1150, and the 
steeple probably two centuries earlier. It was 
four hundred years since the last restoration of 
the church, and it would be a great disgrace if 
things continued in the state in which they now 
were. A resolution was passed unanimously 
that the work be done. 

Alston —The new church which has for some 
months been in course of erection at Alston, has 
been opened for divine service by the Bishop of 
Durham. The edifice is not yet complete, the 
gas and warming apparatus being still required, 
as well as some minor matters in the interior 
ornamentation. The most important deficiency 
is the tower. As yet this has only been raised 
a height of 30 ft., but the plan is for it to be 
55 ft. high, and topped with a spire of 60 ft. 
These arrangements will be carried out as funds 
allow. The church occupies almost the same. 
site as the old one, and while the workmen were 
engaged in digging the foundation they dis- 
covered the foundation of the original church 
that was erected in the eleventh century. The 
upturned stones bore traces of carving and 
decoration. The present church is built in the 
style of the thirteenth century, and consists of 
a nave, south aisle, chancel, and transept, the 
latter forming the vestry and organ-chamber. 
White sandstone has been used in all the walls 
and partitions. The columns dividing the aisle 
from the nave are of polished granite from the 
well-known quarries at Shap; and the pillars in 
the chancel arch and in the screen dividing the 
chancel from the transept are of Frosteray 
marble, from Weardale. The building is well 
lighted on all sides. The oriel window isa four- 
light, with some simple tracery above, and in 
the west is a large circular subdivided window. 
Side lights are in the chancel, and in the nave 
are large two-light windows, a clearstory being 
above at both sides. All the windows are of 
plain glass, except one. This is a two-light. 
stained glass window, one compartment of which 
represents the Last Supper, and the other the 
Baptism of Jesus in the Jordan by John the 
Baptist. An ornamental screen of wrought iron 
is intended to divide the transept from the chan- 
cel, and on this will be fixed a system of gas- 
burners, while the same will be done at the 
other side. The rest of the church will be 
lighted by means of three gas stars in the nave, 
and two in the aisle; and the apparatus will be 
provided by Messrs. Walker & Emley, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. The warming apparatus will be 
supplied by Messrs. Combe & Son, of Glasgow. 
The sittings, which will accommodate about 420, 
are of varnished deal, and were supplied by the 
contractors, Messrs. C. & J. Armstrong, of Car- 
lisle, builders, by whom the whole of the work 
has been executed, under the immediate super- 
intendence of Mr. J. W. Walton, of London, 
architect. Mr. Maby, of London, sculptor, 
carvefl the pulpit and font. The whole cost of 
the church, including the tower and spire, is 
estimated at nearly 5,000J. One-tenth of the 
whole sum up to 5,0001. expended is to be de- 
frayed by Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Shotley, and 
the sum now subscribed is about 2,800). This 
sum will require to be increased by 8001. before 
the expense of the church, irrespective of the 
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tewer, can be defrayed. Subscriptions for the 
new church were at first set on foot by Mrs. 
Salvin, wife of the late vicar, who gave 2001. 
towards the object in view, and the Lords of the 
Admiralty, who are patrons of the living, gave 
5001. Parishioners and others have subscribed 
very liberally. 

toke Poges.—The chapel of ease at Holly 
Bush Hill, in this parish, has been re-opened 
after an enlargement and restoration. The 
chapel was originally built for and used by Dis- 
senters; but some little while before the death 
of the late vicar, the Rev. John Shaw, it was 
found by them so unnecessary, that the owners 
offered it to him for purchase, and it was forth- 
with bought, and licensed, and used for evening 
services in its original state. Soon after the 
present vicar succeeded to the living the 
building was considerably enlarged, and open 
seats substituted for the former pews; but the 
work of the last few weeks has changed the 
character and appearance of the original Dis- 
senting Chapel. A chancel, with triple lancet 
windows, has been added, a new open wooden 
roof has been raised upon the old walls, a west 
window inserted, an entrance-porch built, and a 
bell-turret erected. The entire work has been 
executed by Messrs. Knight & Sons, builders, 
Stoke Common. 

Little Cowarne.—The parish church of Little 
Cowarne has been re-opened, after restoration. 
The church, which is of very ancient date, and 
is united to the living of Ullingswick, consisted, 
prior to its restoration, of nave and chancel, 
with western tower, which, if it had ever been 
carried up at all, had been reduced, at some 
time longer ago than memory goes, to the level 
of the nave. The rafters of the roof of the nave 
were so decayed that the easternmost half, for 
about 17 ft., had been taken off quite short, and 
put on at a lower pitch, which gave the church 
the appearance somewhat of consisting of three 
short chancels, the western portion of the nave 
being the highest, the remainder something 
lower, and the chancel roof lower still. The 
nave was a thirteenth-century building, but all 
the windows excepting one had given way to 
square openings, the original dressings having 
probably been built into the nearest wall. No 
trace, however, was left of them so far as was 
visible, though when the wall came to be pulled 
down the workmen came upon the portion of the 
head of a window, which established the fact at 
once,—that the building was of the thirteenth 


of the funds there are no permanent benches or 
pews, the accommodation being met for the 
nonce by chairs and stools and a few very 
ancient benches, which must have been so used 
in the church for centuries. Neither, for the 
same reason, is there any pulpit—only a lectern, 
which is made to serve the same purpose. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Morris & 
Bafton, of Ocle Pritchard, the architect being 
Mr. F. R. Kempson, of Hereford and London. 
The actual cost of the restoration is 5001., of 
which sum 3001. have been raised. 
Hadleigh.—Many hundreds of pounds have 
been expended within the last few years in re- 
storing the exterior and interior of the parish 
charch, and an effort is now being made to sub- 
stitute open benches for the present high pews. 
The rector (the Rev. R. T. Wheeler), presided 
recently at a public meeting in the town-hall, to 
which all classes were invited. Mr. Wheeler 
stated that his curate’s brother, Mr. Valpy, an 
architect, had that day kindly surveyed the 
church, and taken great trouble in making a re- 
port, which showed that the cost of the work 
necessary to be done would be somewhere about 
1,1007. He announced that the Rev. Hugh 
Pigot, ‘a curate at Hadleigh, had promised to 
present the church with a new pulpit, in memory 
of the late rector, the Very Rev. H. B. Knox. 
He concluded by stating that he should head 
the subscription list with a donation of one hun- 
dred guineas, an example which was immediately 
followed by Mr. Joseph Rand. Mr. William 
Grimwade put his name down for fifty guineas, 
and Mr. Robinson followed with a similar amount. 
Mr. Hardacre gave thirty guineas, and then 
followed numerous smaller sums, the total 
amount promised at the meeting being 6651. 
18s. 6d. Mr. Wheeler invited ladies to take sub- 
scription cards, 137 of which were distributed. 
Letters were read from Col. Anstruther and Sir 
C. R. Rowley, expressing their readiness to add 
their names to the subscription list. The amount 
now subscribed is between 7001. and 8001. 
Llanerfyl (Montgomeryshire). — The parish 
church of St. Erfyl has been re-opened, having 
been re-built on the old site. The new church 
consists of nave and chancel, western bell-turret, 
vestry, and south porch. The old nave roof has 
been restored and refixed, and the font repaired 
and provided with acover. Messrs. Maw & Co.’s 
encaustic and enamelled tiles have been used for 
the reredos dnd floor within the altar-rail. The 
open seats are of pitch pine. The chancel stalls, 





century. The chancel was probably of even an 
earlier date than that. There was, at any rate, a 
small lancet window on the north side—and still 
is—which is early Norman, though whether it oc- 
cupies its original position or not is questionable. 
The entire building being in a ruinous con- 
dition, its restoration was contemplated as long 
ago as ten years, Mr. F. R. Kempson, architect, 
of Hereford, having been employed to survey 
the church and to prepare plans for its restora- 
tion in 1860. But nothing was done for a long 
while from the difficulty of raising funds. At 
last it became peremptorily necessary that 
something should be done, the roof or greater 
part of it having fallen in. The matter was then 
taken up again, and the modest renovation 
which has now been carried out was resolved 
upon. This consists of the entire rebuilding of 
the east and south walls of the chancel, and the 
rebuilding in part of the south wall of the nave, 
the opening out of the chancel, which was 
formerly separated from the nave by a very 
small and insignificant arch, and the substitu- 
tion in place of the latter of a lofty arch 
nearly the entire width of the chancel. The 
tower also has been thrown open to the nave, 
and is divided from it by an arch corresponding 
in height and of nearly the same width as the 
tower itself. The latter has likewise been raised 
about 10 ft., and is surmounted by a saddle- 
back roof, having transverse gables on the north 
and south sides, in which belfry windows, 
with stone louvres, have been inserted. The 
windows on the north and south sides of the 
chancel, the lancet window on the north side 
of the nave, the porch archway, and the west 
window of the tower have all been pre- 
served. A new three-light east window has 
been placed in the chancel and new win- 
dows are also introduced on the south side of 
the nave in character with the architecture of 
the period. The floors throughout have been 
laid with encaustic tiles of plain pattern from 
Mr. Godwin’s manufactory at Lugwardine. The 
roofs are new, and are of red pine-wood ; and 
the chancel has been fitted temporarily with 
deal seats and book-deeks. Owing to the paucity 





pulpit, lectern, and other fittings of oak are from 
the old church. The west window is filled with 
stained glass by Messrs. Done & Davies. Accom- 
modation is provided for about 200 persons. 
The total cost of the building is 1,5001., and the 
work has been executed by Mr. Morgan, of Llan- 
fair Caereinion, from the designs of Mr. E. 
Haycock, jun., architect, Shrewsbury. 

Little Marcle——The new church dedicated to 
St. Michael, at Little Marcle, has been conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Hereford. The body of 
the church consists simply of nave and chancel, 
after the manner of many of our small moun- 
tain churches; it has the additions, however, of 
a north porch and small vestry on the same side, 
and of an organ-cuamber on the south side, as 
well as a bell-turret at the west end, containing 
three small bells. The style is Geometrical. 
The edifice is built of native red sand-stone, 
with Bath-stone dressings, the former, as well as 
the site, being the gift of Karl Somers, the stone, 
which is hard and durable, being quarried at 
Pixley, not far off. The architect has treated 
the building freely with Bath stone. The nave 
is 41 ft. long by 20 ft. 9 in. wide internally, the 
chancel being 20 ft. 3 in. in length, and narrowed 
to 18 ft. wide; the division between the two 
beiog effected by a pointed arch, carried upon 
circular shafts resting upon carved corbels. The 
roof of the organ-chamber is arched on the 
inside, and the vestry has an external doorway, 
fireplace, and window on the east side. The 
benches are of red deal, varnished, the chancel 
fittings being of oak, and the floor throughout is 
laid with Lugwardine blue and red tiles, laid in 
square. The several windows are glazed in 
alternate diagonal lines of white and green- 
tinted cathedral glass; but figured glass win- 
dows, the gift of the Rev. Osborne Gordon, 
rector of East Hampstead, Berks, are being pre- 
pared. The roofs are covered with Broseley 
tiles of red and blue. The whole work is exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Wall & Hook, of Brinscombe, 
near Stroud (who also carried out the restora- 
tion of the church at Preston, in this immediate 
neighbourhood), under the direction of Mr. J. 


Thetford.—St. Peter’s Church has been under 
restoration for the last few weeks, and is now 
re-opened, The restoration and re-arrangement 
have been entirely confined to the interior. At 
the east end, the floor of the sanctuary has been 
raised two steps, space not allowing of more; 
and a modern door filled up which formerly 
opened almost on the altar-rails. The new 
floor and risers are laid with Minton’s tiles. On 
the south side a carved oak sedilia is placed, 
and a carved oak credence-table, picked out 
with gold, on the north sido. On this side a 
difficulty arose, owing to one of the aisle arches 
coming within a few feet of the east wall, and 
consequently leaving some portion of the sanc. 
tuary open on that side. The architect, how. 
ever, has got over this difficulty by a little low 
screen of oak, studded with Medizeval diapers 
painted in the oak panelling. The walls both 
north and south are decorated with borders, 
texts, and symbolic devices. The sanctuary is 
shut off from the chancel by an oak rail, sup- 
ported on standards. The east window was 
presented by Mr. S. C. Bidwell, also the cost of 
the painting above it. The tracery of the win- 
dow is a design in the Perpendicular style. The 
glass which fills it is by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, 
of London. The upper part of the window is 
filled in with figured painting. The four lower 
compartments are filled with simple painted 
quarries. The church throughout, 7. c., chancel, 
nave, and aisles, has been re-arranged, and is 
now filled with open benches of varnished deal, 
In the chancel, where the choir sit, the seats 
have more elaborate bench ends, and have small 
sunk circles filled in with tracery of various 
patterns, and picked out with green and red. 
The front rows of seats have desks supported 
on iron standards, supplied by Messrs. Hart, 
who also supplied the new gas standards through- 
out. The carved oak lecterr, executed by 
Messrs. Frank Smith & Son, of London, from a 
design by the architect, has been purchased 
with money collected by a lady. The large 
gallery at the west end of the church still 
remains, as the want of funds have alone pre- 
vented its removal. It contains the organ. 
Nearly thirty sittings have been gained in the 
body of the church by the new arrangement. 
The whole work has been carried out from the 
drawings of Mr. A. E. Brown, of London. The 
contractors are Messrs. C. Bishop & Son, of 
Diss, and Mr. R. Cornish, of North Walsham. 
The whole of the painted decorations have been 











W. Hugall, of Oxford, the architect. 


executed from the designs and under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the architect by 
Messrs. King, of Norwich. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Holloway.—The “ Church of the Sacred Heart,” 
in Eden-grove, has been opened for divine ser- 
vice. It is in the Early Geometric Gothic style, 
and consists of a nave and chancel, together 
about 90 ft. long, with north and south aisles 
terminating in chapels dedicated to our Lady 
and St. Joseph. The westernmost bay of the 
north aisle is occupied by the tower, which is at 
present only partially completed. The structure 
is of brick throughout, the internal facings of the 
walls being lined with red bricks, relieved with 
bands of black, and stone dressings. The rere- 
dos and high altar will be of Caen stone and 
marble, and will contain statues of St. John and 
St. Margaret, with other sculpture in panels. 
The stained glass in the east window above, for 
which a design has been prepared by Messrs. 
Hardman, of Birmingham, under the direction 
of the architect, will be devoted to subjects 
illustrative of “the devotion of the Sacred 
Heart.” The main columns of the nave and 
chancel arcades are of blue pennant stone, with 
floriated capitals, carved by Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley, at the expense of a member of the 
congregation (Mr. Holland), who made the cost 
of the internal carving a special gift, in addition 
to his other subscription. Attached to the 
church and sacristy there are boys’, girls’, and 
infants’ schools, with class-rooms adjoining, 
capable of receiving over 200 children, and a 
clergy-house containing accommodation for the 
pastor (Rev. C. J. Keens) and other two priests ; 
while, in the basement, besides other rooms, 
there is a large kitchen from which it is intended 
to dispense soup and other necessaries to the 
poor during the wiater months. The architect 
is Mr. F. H. Pownall, of London ; and the works 
have been carried out under contract, by Messrs. 
Carter, of Holloway-road, builders (Mr. Jarvis 
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acting as clerk of the works), at a cost of between 
6,0001. and 7,0001. The buildings form an effec- 
tive group, facing the end of Eden-grove. 

Stanningfield.—A new chapel has been opened 
here. Sir Edward Gage has erected, at his own 
expense, the chapel and school-room for the use 
of the Roman Catholics in this and the sur- 
rounding parishes. The chapel, built at the 
north end of the pastor’s house, and in a line 
with it, is a plain little building. On the east 
side is a porch by which the chapel is entered, 
while on the opposite side, at the southern end, 
is the sacristy door, from which there is a private 
passage into the dwelling-house. Inside the 
chapel is as plain and unpretending as it is 
externally, but the state of the walls, which are 
not yet dry, prevents any attempt for the present 
at permanent decoration. It is lighted on each 
side by three two-light windows, while at the 
north end is a larger one of three lights, the 
altar being erected at the opposite end. The 
seats are the same as those used in the chapel at 
the hall, brought thence to do service here. The 
school-room, which stands just beyond the chapel, 
is built of wood, its dimensions being 30 ft. by 
12 ft., and it will afford ample accommodation 
for the children generally attending it,—about 
thirty in number. The whole of the work has 
been executed by Mr. Pate, of Lawshall. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Suncton.—The foundation stone of Jackcon’s 
Memorial Schools has been laid in the village of 
Sancton, near Market Weighton. The new 
schools are to be erected on the site of the old 
one, on ground immediately adjoining the 
churchyard, from the designs of Mr. Charles 
Holt, of Bolton-le-Moors, architect (brother of 
the vicar), and are estimated to cost nearly 
3501. Mr. John Porrill is the contractor for the 
woodwork, and Mr. Harland, of Newbald, for 
the masonry. The structure will be 70 ft. in 
length built principally of stone, and consist of 
a school-room 50 ft. by 20 ft., a class-room, 20 ft. 
square, with offices and porch. The school is 
one of a group of five in the district, in con- 
nexion with the National Society, is under Go- 
vernment inspection, and is one of those towards 
the support of which Miss Burdett Coutts libe- 
rally subscribes. Although avowedly a church 
school, the conscientious scruples of the parents 
are regarded, the principle of a conscience clause 
being recognised. 

Chester.—The corner-stone of new British 
Schools has been laid here by the Hon. Norman 
Grosvenor, M.P., for the Marquis of Westminster. 
The site selected is near the school premises at 
present occupied in Windmill-lane. The build- 
ing which will be Gothic in style, and occupy 
three sides of a quadrangle, presenting the inner 
side as a front, will be a brick one, with orna- 
mental dressings. It will consist of two stories, 
with a height of 14 ft. to each, and an entire 
height from the ground line to the ridge of 38 ft. 
On the ground floor there will be a girls’ school- 
room, 59 ft. 2 in. long by 18 ft. wide, and a sepa- 
rate class-room projecting towards the front at 
the northern end, 13 ft. 7 in. by 12 ft. 2in.; 
while the angle at the opposite end will be 
formed by the infants’ school-room, 34 ft. 8 in. 
by 18 ft. There are separate entrances for girls 
and boys, by means of a lobby at this end of the 
building ; and the boys will have to ascend a 
staircase to reach their schoolroom on the upper 
floor, which is 78 ft. by 18 ft., exclusive of the 
wing of 18 ft. by 16 ft. 6 in. extending over the 
infant-school and entrance to the girls’ school ; 
and there is also a class-room at the opposite 
end corresponding in size to the one below. In- 
ternally, the school will be lined up to a height 
of 5 ft. with glazed tiles, and the brickwork 
above whitewashed. The rooms will be well 
lighted, and ventilation obtained by sashes in 
the upper part of the windows, so as to avoid 
draughts. The architect is Mr. T. M. Lockwood, 
of Chester. The builder is Mr. Ray, of Nant- 
wich. The buildings will accommodate about 
500 children in the three schools, for boys, girls, 
and infants. 

Wheelock (Cheshire).—New national schools, 
comprising separate boys’, girls’, and infants’ 
schools, are about to be erected here, on land 
given for the purpose by Sir Charles Shakerly, 
bart., who is also a principal contributor to the 
erection of the schools. The plans have been 
approved by the Privy Council. Mr. Sugden, 
of Leek, is the architect. 

Leicester. — St. George’s new school-rooms 


are now erected, and opened. Messrs. Millican' 





& Smith, architects, gave their services gra- 
tuitously in designing and carrying them out. 
The building is situate in Colton-street. The 
Decorated style is adopted, though the building 
is somewhat plain. The red Leicester bricks are 
used, with Bath-stone traceries to the windows, 
and copings to the gables, the principal of 
which are surmounted with ornamental venti- 
lating turrets, also in Bath stone. The shafts to 
the doorways are in red Mansfield stone, from 
the quarries of Mr. Robert Lindley. In the 
embattled gable of the entrance, next Colton- 
street, there is a sculptured effigy of St. George 
and the Dragon, which, together with the 
masonry and the carvings, was executed by Mr. 
John Barratt, of the Humberstone-road. The 
contractors for the building were Messrs. J. 
Hutchinson & Son. The interior is very simple 
and plain; the wall is painted several yards 
high, and above is limewashed. There are three 
rooms—the infants’, girls, and boys’—the first- 
named projecting from the other rooms. The 
boys’ and girls’ rooms are about the same size, 
but the other room is much smaller. The cost 
of the building is something over 2,0001., of 
which there are about 3001. to raise. 
Dorchester.—The new school buildings of the 
Dorset County School Company have been 
opened, The building is in the Venetian style. 
The principal fagade, facing the south-east, con- 
sists of a centre pavilion of three stories, side 
wings, and end pavilions of two stories. The 
head-master’s residence, the school department, 
and the domestic offices are designed to be 
entirely separated, and yet so arranged that they 
are convenient to each other, and that the head- 
master has control over the whole building. The 
head-master’s residence occupies the east end. 
The principal or school entrance isin the centre 
pavilion, marked by a projecting hood, carried 
on stone corbels. The entrance hall is orna- 
mentally treated with white and red bricks and 
stained woodwork. Right and left open ont 
corridors. Inthe rear and central with its en- 
trance door facing the principal entrance, is a 
dining-hall 70 ft. by 28 ft., lit with windows on 
each side, and at one end the room is also 
finished with white bricks, with a sufficient 
amount of red bricks to give an ornamental 
appearance. The corridor on the left of en- 
trance communicates with the school depart- 
ment, consisting of three large class-rooms, a 
school-room, lavatory, box-room, &c. ; and on the 
right of the entrance the master’s private rooms 
are in front of the building, and the kitchen 
and various offices at the back. A door at the 
end of this corridor communicates with the 
head-master’s residence. This residence has a 
distinct and separate entrance opening on to 
an entrance-hall, communicating with dining, 
drawing, and visitors’ rooms. A stone staircase 
communicates with the bed-rooms on the first- 
floor. Awing running north from the east and 
at the back of the master’s residence contains 
various offices. There is placed the tradesmen’s 
entrance, matron’s room and matron’s store, 
larders, cellars, and laundry, with drying closet 
and fittings complete. A stone staircase on the 
right of the main entrance leads to the boys’ 
dormitories on the first floor, ten in number, 
with masters’ bed-rooms. In the central por- 
tion on the second floor is a large dormitory for 
junior boys, also with a master’s bed-room over- 
looking it. There is also a room fitted up with 
baths, and a wardrobe room with separate divi- 
sions for the clothes of each boy, the whole 
heated by hot water. In communication with 
the matron’s department, and isolated from the 
main portions of the building, is an infirmary. 
The building is supplied by water from the 
works at Dorchester. Generally the heating 
will be by open fires in the various rooms, but 
the dining-hall and drying-room in the laundry 
will be warmed on the Rev. H. Moule’s patent 
principle. Closets and urinals for the boys are 
provided in the playground, and are fitted up on 
the same patentee’searth system. The facades are 
faced with white Poole bricks, relieved with red 
in bands and arches, with Bath stone dressings. 
The roofs are covered with elate. The grates 
were supplied by Mr. John Galpin, of Dor- 
chester, who also fitted up the range and hot- 
water supply. The present building is calcu- 
lated to accommodate 150 boys. The dining-hall 
will for the present be used asachapel. The 
grounds consist of ten acres of land, a portion 
of which has been laid out for a kitchen garden, 
the remaining portion being set apart for cricket 
and recreation-ground for the boys. The 
designs were prepared and carried out under the 
personal superintendence of Mr. G. R. Crick- 





may, of Weymouth. Mr. Gregory was the 
builder, Mr. Gerard being clerk of the works 
and Mr. Chapman foreman. The original con- 
tract was accepted by Mr. Gregory at 4,2431. 
The site is on the Charminster-road, about a 
a mile from Dorchester, and above the village of 
Burton. 

Colchester.—At Myland it is intended to have 
new schools erected from designs by Mr. EH. C. 
Hakewill, of London, architect, at a cost of nearly 
1,0001. Mr. Joseph Grimes, who will build the 
schools, has purchased the material of the old 
church and will use up a portion of the same in 
their erection. The site is on an eminence adjoin- 
ing the present church, and near the village. It 
is the gift of the Countess Cowper. The build- 
ings will include separate schools for grown 
children and infants, and residence for teacher, 
and will be constructed of stone rubble. 

Much Dewchurch, Herefordshire.—New schools 
have been opened here by the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese. The schools have been erected by 
Mr. J. Rankin, the owner of Bryngwyn, at his 
sole expense, for the benefit of the children of 
the parish. The architecture ,is Gothic, and the 
work has been successfully accomplished, from 
the design of Mr. F. R. Kempson, of Hereford, 
by the contractors, Messrs. Coleman & Son. The 
woodwork is of pitch pine, with the exception of 


the flooring, which is of oak. The stone carving” 


was the work of Mr. J. Welsh, jun., of Hereford. 
The opening of the schools was also made the 
occasion for the holding of the harvest thanks- 
giving services. 

Bradford.—The corner stone of new Day and 
Sanday Schools, in connexion with St. Thomas’s 
Church, Cropper-lane, has been laid by Mrs. 
F. S. Powell, of Horton Hall. The schools are 
to accommodate 700 scholars; and the estimated 
cest, including the value of the site, is 3,3001. 
Towards this amount about 2,7001. have been 
promised. 








PROVINCIAL, 


Market Drayton.—An addition to the few 
buildings in the town boasting of any pretensions 
to architecture has just been made in the erection 
of a New Bank and premises, in Cheshire-street, 
by the Manchester and Liverpool District Bank- 
ing Company. The building is a detached block, 
situate on a plot of land bounded on the east 
side by Bell-lane and on the west by Cheshire- 
street. The building is of Gothic character, of 
red stone and yellowish brick, and is seen from 
all sides. The architects in designing the build- 
ing have made each front equally good in detail. 
The building is two stories high, covered by a 
high-pitched slated roof, with ornamental finials. 
Under the eaves is an enriched cornice of bricks, 
and all the windows have stone quoin dressings. 
The banking-room is 33 ft. long by 24 ft. wide, 
and is fitted up with mahogany counters and 
desks, specially designed to accord with the style 
of architecture of the building; the space for 
the public before the counter is ample, and is 
provided with seats, desks, and a fire-place, and 
connected with the private room. On the floor 
level of the bank, and attached thereto, are a 
fire-proof strong-room, inclosing the safe, a 
clerk’s room, and other conveniences. The 
manager's house contains entrance-hall, two 
entertaining-rooms, kitchen, scullery, and bed- 
rooms, and is fitted up with every modern con- 
venience: there is a private door for the manager 
between the house and the bank. Between the 
building and Bell-lane there are a garden, 
terraces, and lawn; the porches, dwarf walls, 
gate-piers, and broken outline of the building, 
and the colours of the materials used, form a 
combination which harmonises with the old 
timbered buildings of the town. The boundary 
walls have been built straight, so as to improve 
the line of roadway, and a considerable quantity 
of land has been given to Bell-lane, so as to 
widen the road. Messrs. Swindells & Little, of 
Manchester, have been the contractors, and Mr. 
Harrison, clerk of the works; Mr. Fox, of Market 
Drayton, has done the plumbing, glazing, and 
gas-fitting; ahd Mr. Naylor, cabinet-maker, of 
Manchester, the bank fittings. The whole of the 
work has been executed by the several con- 
tractors, under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Barker & Ellis, of Manchester, the architects. 








Society of Engineers.— Arrangements have 
been made for a visit of the members of the 
society, to the works of the Croydon Irrigation 
and Farming Company, on Tuesday, the 20th of 
September, 
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FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—The Prince Consort Memorial, so 
far at least as the sculptor is concerned, is now 
approaching completion. The design was one of 
three submitted in public competition by Mr. 
John Steell, R.S.A. It consists of what may be 
generally described as a great pedestal, support- 
ing a colossal equestrian statue of the Prince, 
and itself enriched with bas-reliefs and subsi- 
diary groups of statuary. The structure, oblong 
in ground plan, is formed in three stages. The 
first of these, which presents fades of plain 
masonry about 4 ft. in height, has at each angle 
& square projection, designed to support a group 
of figures. Over this rises the second stage, 
which is to have its sides covered with quotation, 
from Prince Albert’s published speeches. Ths 
third stage, or pedestal proper, is richly mouldede 
and exhibits on each side the bas-relief in bronze 
illustrative of the Prince’s tastes, or of leading 
events in his life. Under the centre of each 
bas-relief a group of emblematic objects, sug- 
gestive of the Prince’s honours and pursuits, will 
rest on the ledge formed by the projection of the 
second stage beyond the base of the third. The 
groups of statuary for which places are provided 
on the first stage are designed to represent 
people of all classes in the act of approaching 
the Prince with looks and gestures of reverence 
and affection. In accordance with Mr. Steell’s 
expressed wish, the execution of these subsidiary 
groups was entrusted to other Edinburgh sculp- 
tors. That representing the aristocracy was 
undertaken by Mr. Brodie. The figures standing 
for the army and navy were assigned to Mr. 
Clark Stanton. The late Mr. M‘Callum took the 
group representing labour; but after accom- 
plishing the greater part of his task, left it to be 
finished by Mr. Stevenson, who had also allotted 
to him the figures intended to denote science and 
literature. .Of the four groups, only the one 
last mentioned now remains to be completed, and 
that, says our authority, the Scotsman, is nearly 
ready for casting. The other three stand com- 
plete in the bronze in Mr. Steell’s foundry, where 
also may be seen the emblematic groups to be 
placed below the bas-reliefs. Of the bas-reliefs 
themselves, all designed by Mr. Steell, three 
are finished. With regard to the equestrian 
statue, which will of course form the leading 
feature of the monument, matters are so far 
advanced that, were the erection of the pedestal 
fairly commenced, Mr. Steell could easily finish 
his work within the time required to complete it. 
Meanwhile, some delay has taken place in respect 
to the pedestal, in consequence of the resolution 
adopted about a year ago to substitute Peter- 
head granite for freestone. Since this decision 
was come to, Mr. M‘Donald, of the granite- 
working firm of M‘Donaid & Leslie, Aberdeen, 
has been systematically setting aside the largest 
and finest blocks; so that the monument may 
show the produce of the Peterhead quarries to 
best adaantage. It will, however, require nearly 
twelve months to execute the commission for 
granite work, after the order shall have been 
given. The date at which the monument shall 
be finished depends on the time when the pedestal 
can be definitely ordered. That, again, depends 
on the raising of the 1,0001. or so which are still 
wanting to make up the extra cost of red granite. 
It was originally arranged that the monument 
should be erected in the Queen’s Park, but of 
late a feeling has been gaining ground in favour 
of a site within the city ; and it seems probable 
that the decision formerly arrived at will be 
reconsidered. A large proportion of those who 
take an interest in the question would seem to 
have a preference for Charlotte-square. One 
suggestion is, that the monument might be 
placed at the east side of the square gardens, 
opposite to the end of George-street, with the 
horse’s head turned to the south. Workmen 
have been engaged in placing in Greyfriars 
Church the sculptures by Mr. Hutchison, R.8.A., 
in memory of the late Rev. Dr. Lee. The monu- 
ment in the church is twofold. A medallion, in 
high relief, of this divine, occupies a niche on 
the right-hand side of the wall, going towards 
the pulpit; and a figure, representing the Angel of 
the Resurrection, has been placed on the opposite 
side. The medallion and the figure are both of 
the finest marble. Besides these sculptures, the 
subscribers to the memorial commissioned Mr. 
William Brodie, R.S.A., to execute a bust of the 
rev. doctor, which is to be placed in the library 
hall of the University, in which Dr. Lee held 
the Chair of Biblical Criticism ; and a suitable 
stone, with a copy of the medallionwill be placed 
over Dr. Lee’s grave in the Grange Cemetery. 








Dundee.—Mr. Gilbert Scott, of London, who 
lately inspected the Old Tower, Dundee, with a 
view to its restoration, has forwarded a report 
on the subject to the local committee. A special 
meeting was called for the purpose of hearing it 
read. Provost Yeaman occupied the chair. The 
report stated that the tower was not only one of 
the noblest in Great Britain, but that the origi- 
nality of its design and the bold simplicity of 
its entire ideal, united with its wonderfal effec- 
tiveness, gave it a very high rank among the 
works of our great Medizeval architects. He had 
not been able to meet with any distinct account 
of its erection, but he supposed it to date from 
the close of the fourteeenth century, when 
Scottish architecture assumed a very distinctive 
and national form. He was of opinion that the 
original termination of the tower was after that 
of St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, the resemblance of the 
upper stages of the two towers being most 
marked. The Dundee tower, however, was much 
the best in design, which led him to think that 
that at Edinburgh must have been of a little later 
date, and imitated from it. He was unable to 
discover when the original termination was re- 
moved, and the present uncouth house substi- 
tuted. The house, he supposed, was erected as 
a watch-house, and from its age he was disposed 
to put it at the time when the fleets of 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. made frequent 
descents upon the east coast of Scotland, and 
when a lofty point of observation would be im- 
portant and useful to a large seaport town. The 
tower, as a whole, he said, was in a substantial 
condition, but externally it was much decayed. 
After referring to various details in regard to 
restoration, Mr. Scott concluded his report by 
recommending the employment of a thoroughly 
practical mason and an efficient clerk of works 
to undertake the necessary work. The cost of 
restoration would be at least 5,0001., and possibly 
might exceed that sum. The meeting expressed 
the opinion that the report was a very valuable 
one, and resolved to ascertain from the various 
canvassing committees the amount of the sub- 
scriptions obtained. It was calculated that 
38,3001. had been subscribed ; and if, on investi- 
gation, this was found to be the case, it was 
understood that operations at the tower would 
be immediately begun. 








Hooks Received, 
By W. & T. 


Architectural Iron Constructions. | 

Puituirs. 1870. 
Tus little work, the first of a series, ought 
perhaps rather to be called a “ Handybook upon 
the Use of Wrought Iron,” as its object is not so 
much to propound any new theory, or introduce 
any new formula, as to methodise and apply in 
a.practical and accessible manner the results 
and deductions of other larger and more elabo- 
rate works on the strength of maierials and the 
theory of strains. 

The work, when complete, will consist of five 
parts. 1. Beams and Girders, the pamphlet 
before us. 2. Fire-proof Floors. 3. Roofs. 
4, Buildings. 5. Bridges. 

The first part, now published, commences by 
comparing the various formule for timber, flitch 
beams, cast-iron beams, riveted beams, calling 
attention to Phillips’s Patent, and finally dealing 
with beams of homogeneous rolled wrought iron. 
The formulze are quoted in ewtenso in each case, 
and some examples are given showing the com- 
parative cost, strength for strength, of the 
different materials. Lattice girders have also a 
special formula adapted for them and the various 
advantages attending their use in certain situa- 
tions are clearly pointed out and illustrated by 
the plate. 

A valuable part of the book will be found on 
page 17, which contains a table showing the safe 
distributed load in tons, &c., for clear spans or 
bearings, from 7 ft. to 40 ft. in the clear, of 
solid rolled girders, varying in depth from 4 in. 
to 12 in. 

Given the weight to be carried and the bearing 
in the clear, a reference to this table will at once 
give the requisite section, large or small, of 
wrought iron required to do the work, and its 
weight per foot run. 

To the educated and practised engineer the 
work is no more than # handy book of reference, 
but we cannot help thinking that, though really 
a trade book, it embodies in a concise and acces- 
sible form information that will be valuable to 
architects and builders, in regard to its subject 
matter. 





Miscellanen. 


Recreation for the Working Classes.— 
The prospectus of the People’s Garden Company 
has just been issued. Its patrons are stated to 
be Lord Lyttelton, Sir Harcourt Johnstone, M.P., 
Mr. T, Hughes, M.P., Mr. E. Beales, M.A., Dr, 
Hodgson, Mr. W. B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., 
and Mr. Henry Solly. The company has been 
formed, it is. remarked, “with the object of 
securing for its sharsholders and members land 
to be laid out as gardens and recreation grounds, 
in order to afford to the toiling multitudes, irre. 
spective of class or country, healthy, rational, 
and elevating enjoyment, so necessary now that 
the extent of building has covered the former 
vacant spaces of the metropolis, and rendered 
the dwellings of the people generally so crowded 
and their surroundings so insalubrious.” The 
prospectus goes on to state that the great 
object which the company has in view is, that its 
shareholders and members with their families 
may enjoy the exhilarating country air, fine 
music, and such recreation as will tend to the 
healthful development of body and mind. The 
company has secured a plot of 50 acres of land, 
beautifully situated, and being the larger por- 
tion of Old Oak Common, near Willesden 
Junction. 


The National Education League.—At a 
recent meeting it was resolved that it is neces- 
sary that the organisation of the League should 
be maintained, both as regards the central office 
and the branches, for the following, amongst 
other purposes :— 

1, To assist in putting the Education Act in operation, 
so as to secure, as far as possible, the establishment of 
unsectarian, compulsory, and free schools, 

2. To promote amendments in the Act, by converting 
the permissive into obligatory clauses, and securing. the 
recognition of the principle of religious equality in rate- 
aided schools. 

3. To resist the increase of Parliamentary grants to 
sectarian schools, 

4, To watch the progress of educational legislation in 
reference to the Irish system. 

5. To influence public and Parliamentary opinion by 
meetings, publications, petitions, and all other available 
means in favour of a national, unsectarian, compulsory, 
and free system of education; and with this view to 
secure the return of members to the House of Commons 
pledged to support the principles advocated by the 
League. 

The Alexandra Palace and Park.—An 
effort is being made by Mr. Francis Faller, of 
Whitehall-gardens, and his friends, to organise a 
company to purchase the Alexandra Palace, with 
the view of opening it for the people of North 
London. It is proposed to form a company for 
this purpose on the Tontine principle, with a 
capital of 650,000/., in fully paid-up shares of 
20s. each, with power to issue debentures bear- 
ing interest at 5 per cent. per annum, to the 
amount of 150,0001. if necessary. The share- 
holders first registered, up to the amount of 
500,0001., will be those alone entitled to the 
ownership of the park, palace, and contents, 
which it is estimated will be worth, at the close 
of the Tontine in 1880, about one million and a 
half sterling. It is a pity that so fine a building 
as the Alexandra Palace, occupying a most 
picturesque suburban position, should be allowed 
to remain idle, when it might be profitably 
utilised for the purposes of public recreation. 


Ancient Winchester. — The Winchester 
Gas Company have employed a number of men 
in laying down in the High-street, from the 
Market-place to the City Cross, an 8-in. main, in 
lieu of the old 4-in. one. In course of the exca- 
vations, which were necessarily carried down 
several inches deeper than before, the workmen 
came upon an ancient metalled road, from 3 ft. 
to 3 ft. 6 in. below the present road. Tho 
pitching of this ancient road was visible from 
time to time as they went along, whenever they 
had occasion to dig deep enough; and at the 
entrance or turning to Parchment-street, they 
came upon the crossing of the ancient road, 
formed of flat stones, similar to our modern 
crossings. The road thus brought to light is 
thought to have been the via alta of the Romans, 
and macadamised by them in the same way 48 
the remnant of the Roman road from Winchester 
to Sarum, which may still be seen branching off 
from the Romsey-road to Flower Down. 


Birmingham and Sir Rowland Hill.— 
At the Birmingham Exchange the ceremony has 
taken place of presenting to the members ani 
to the public a marble statue of the late Sir 
Rowland Hill, who was a native of that town. 
The statue is of Carrara marble, 6 ft. 9 in. high, 
and placed on a pedestal 4 ft. in height. The 
sculptor is Mr. Peter Hollins, of Birmingham, 
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st. George’s, Hanover-square. — The 
annual report of Dr. Aldis, the Medical Officer 
of Health, on the sanitary condition of the parish, 
has been issued in a printed form. It states 
that— 

“The total mortality (1836) shows a decrease of 112 as 
compared with 1,948 recorded in 1868-9, representing an 
annual death-rate of 20 thousand, instead of 21°3 in 
the previous year. But ning On Serie (292), of non- 

arishioners at the preceding hospitals, the death-rate 


5 home was 16°8 per thousand, which is the lowest that 


has hitherto been obtained for the whole parish during 
the last fourteen years. The annual death-rate through- 
out the metropolis, during the same period, was twenty- 
four.” 
Of the cleansing of the Serpentine, Dr. Aldis 
says, “a great outcry was made when the opera- 
tions for emptying the lake first commenced, 
during a few unexpected warm days, but no 
increase of fever took place in my district, 
although situate in its immediate neighbour- 
hood.” Under the Workshops Regulation Act,— 
“ Forty-one establishments were visited against fifty- 
eight of the previous year, and it was necessary to 
caution eighteen of the owners against infringing the 
Act in future,—while thirteen were convicted,—one 
being the manager of a model establishment, superin- 
tended by a committee of ladies of rank, leaving ten 
against whom there were no grounds for complaint. 
Two more convictions would have occurred, had not 
the young women whose evidence I took been sum- 
marily dismissed, in one case, on the day the summons 
was tuken out, so that, without knowing their addresses, 
they could not be called as witnesses : and, in the other, 
the three witnesses gave either false evidence to me, or 
committed perjury afterwards in the Police Court, Marl- 
borough-street, . . . . . Iam sorry to record this 
instance of failure on account of untruth; but, at the 
same time, it is the only example that has come under my 
notice. I can, therefore, testify to the general truth of 
the women, who must be sometimes placed in very trying 
circumstances from intimidation and threats of being dis- 
missed by some of their employers, unless they can be 
suborned to give false evidence.” 


Gas Purification.—The referees appointed by 
the Board of Trade have been experimenting on 
the purification ef gas, especially from sulphur. 
They state in a report, that in regard to puri- 
fiers, as well as scrubbers, “ the gas in some 
cases was found to contain more sulphur when it 
eft the ‘purifying’ material than when it 
entered it!”? The italics and note of admiration 
are taken from the report. The addition to the 
impurity in one set of experiments (lasting a 
month) was at the rate of 34 per cent., and in 
another set (lasting an equal time) as much as 
37 per cent. In another set of experiments, 
carried on at another gas-factory, the results 
were simply nil, the gas coming out as it went 
in. After the gas enters the gasometers, there 
are further intricacies. The water on which the 
gasholder floats absorbs sulphur, ammonia, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen from the gas. A hot 
shining sun on the exterior may so warm the 
metal as to vaporise the filmy coat, and the im- 
purity which is evaporated then “ goes off with 
the gas.” Thus the gas will leave the holder in 
a worse state than it entered it, a fact which is 
known to occur sometimes, though the cause 
does not seem to have been distinctly appre- 
hended. These curious investigations, and 
others of a like nature, are still pending. The 
referees have invented a new description of 
6ulphur-test. 


Mechanical Appliances in American 
Agriculture.—The farmer in the great North- 
Western States is left very much to his own 
resources when execating many tasks which in 
older communities are managed by hired help. 
Thus we find the explanation of the fact that 
the first reaping-machine was perfected in the 
United States. The Americans have multiplied 
such discoveries, many of which, such as the 
cow-milking machine, exhibited in London in 
1862, are hardly known here at all. The last 
thing of the kind is an “automatic grain- 
binder,” which cuts, binds, and delivers its 
thousands of bundles of grain without wasting 
a kernel. A reaping-machine is no novelty, but 
one that cuts and then binds up the sheaves is 
eomething new. According to a Chicago paper, 
three acres of grain were cut clean and bound by 
it in two hours and a half. There is virtually 
n0 labouring class to denounce machinery as a 
foe to employment, and as a mischievous device 
of capitalists to grind labour into poverty and 
submission, 


Men and Women of the Age.—Mr. S. C. 
Hall announces for early publication “ A Book 
of Memories of Great Men and Women of the 
Age,” with whom he has been, more or less, 
personally acquainted ; comprising nearly all the 
Literary Celebrities of the present century. It 
will be extensively illustrated by portraits, birth- 
houses, homes in which they lived, and places in 
which they were buried. 





Condition of Workmen Abroad.—A series 
of tables, compiled from reports of our Consular 
Agents abroad, has been issued, from which 
the following details are extracted. In France 
agriculture supports more than one-half of 
the total population of 38,067,064. Commerce 
and industry support more than one-third. 
Among the producing population are 10,884 
employers in the building trades, and 480,388 
workmen. Wages for carpenters are 4s. 9}d. 
per day; brickmakers, 2s. 9}d. to 43. 94d.; 
masons, 23. 93d. to 43. 43d.; painters, 4s. 93d. 
The rate of wages has risen 25 per cent. since 
1853, but the cost of food has risen 50 per cent. 
since 18535. In Belgium, out of a total popula- 
tion of 4,800,000, there are 1,000,000, men and 
masters, engaged in agriculture; 156,803 in 
commerce; and 866,947 in manufactures. Two- 
fifths of the population are engaged in manual 
labour. Wages for skilled labourers are stated 
at 33. 6d. to 83. per day ; journeymen carpenters 
and smiths, 1s. 4d. to 1s. Sd.; carpenters on 
their own account, 43. to 63. per day. The 
workman’s food is generally poor, and the 
houses deplorable. First-rate native work is 
hardly to be obtained; and every new under- 
taking is started by foreign money and enter- 
prise. The Belgian workman is noted for 
producing a cheap article. 


Lunatic Asylums in Ireland.—From the 
nineteenth report on the district, criminal, and 
private lunatic asylums in Ireland, recently pub- 
lished, it appears, that on the 3lst of December 
in the past year there were in the country 6,316 
lunatics in public, and 639 in private asylums, 
5 in gaols, 2,907 in poorhouses, 45 in Lucan, 
supported by Government, and 170 in the 
Central Asylum; making a total of 10,082 re- 
gistered lunatics, besides 6,579 living at large 
with relations orfriends. A comparison is made 
with the numbers recorded in 1860; showing 
that there is an absolute falling off of 174 in the 
total number of insane persons in Ireland, and 
that 2,567 of those at large in 1860 have been 
absorbed into various asylums. The total 
number of persons discharged during the year 
was 1,625, of whom 1,011 are returned as re- 
covered, 471 improved, and 143 unimproved. 
The total expenditure for the support and main- 
tenance of district asylums for the year was 
140,0341., being an increase of 7,5061., as com- 
pared with that of the previous year. The 
Central Asylum now contains 185 beds, an 
average of 70 men and 36 women being usually 
employed on industrial work. 


Albury.—The building operations at Albury 
Park being finished, a more frequent residence of 
the Dake and Duchess of Northumberland there 
is anticipated. A new billiard-room has been 
erected, of lofty proportions, and panelled in 
polished walnut and oak, and with new plate- 
glass windows on the north and west sides. 
There is also a new steward’s room, a large, but, 
from its being lighted from the top, a rather 
gloomy apartment. Various additions and alter- 
ations have been made in the cuisine depart- 
men, and the stabling and coach-houses have been 
remodelled. Not the least interesting improve- 
ment is the fixing of electric bells over the entire 
house. About 12,0001. have been expended on 
the improvements. The whole of the work has 
been carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. ,George Reavell, who, previous to leaving 
Albury to assume the office of surveyor to tke 
Dake’s extensive Northumberland estates, was 
presented by the principal tradesmen employed 
on the work witha testimonial, in the shape of a 
gold watch and chain, of the value of fifty 
guineas. 


Tin Pipes.—The invention of Mr. H. Haines, 
Liverpool, relates chiefly to a peculiar mode of 
forming ingots of lead and tin combined. The 
said compound ingots are formed in moulds by 
the aid of mandrils or cores, with one metal 
concentrically within the other; the perfect 
union of the two metals composing the ingot 
being insured by the application of muriate of 
zinc or muriate of tin, or both, to the interior 
surface of the lead ingot, previously to casting the 
interior ingot of tin. 


The Feign Vailey Railway Seizure.— 
The workmen who seized the plant of the con- 
tractor for the Teign Valley railway, after it 
had been sold by auction under a bill of sale, as 
security for wages, amounting from 2001. to 3001. 
due to them, surrendered the property, after a 
week’s possession, on the advice of their 


_| solicitor. 


Sewage at Hertford: the Town Council. 
At the last quarterly meeting of the Hertford 
Town Council the important question of the 
disposal of the sewage of the town was brought 
under their consideration. A report was pre- 
sented by the sub-committee, in which they 
recommend irrigation as the only satisfactory 
way of dealing with the sewage difficulty. A 
proposal from the Ware Local Board to take 
the Hertford sewage was considered, but they 
regarded the terms demanded (4001. a year for 
twenty-five years) excessive, and were of opinion 
that the corporation might carry out the works 
themselves at a smaller outlay; they therefore 
caused a scheme to be prepared by Mr. Grindle 
for disposing of the sewage by irrigation upon 
lands near Gallows Plain. 


Statue of the Queen for Liverpool.— 
Shortly after the erection of the statue of the 
late Prince Consort, which stands in the open 
space in front of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
the corporation resolved to erect a companion 
statue of her Majesty, at a cost of 5,000/., to be 
also erected in front of the hall, and the work 
was entrusted to Mr. Thornycroft, under the 
approval of her Majesty. The statue, which is 
an equestrian one, and corresponds in size to 
that of the late Prince Consort, has been 
executed at the bronze-foundry of Messrs. 
Elkington & Co., of Birmingham. The granite 
pedestal on which the figure will stand has been 
finished some time. 


A Claim against the ex-Borough Sur- 
veyor of Batley. — Recently, Mr. James 
Wetherill, late Surveyor to the Batley Town 
Council, was summoned before the local magis- 
trates, to show cause why he refused to pay 
11. 153. 9d., the cost incurred by the General 
Works Committee in taking down and rebuilding 
a portion of a structure erected by him, but - 
which was not in accordance with the plans 
he had deposited. Mr. Thos. Dean, town clerk, 
appeared in support of the complaint, which 
was duly made ont, and defendant was ordered 
to pay the sum claimed and costa within seven 
days. 


A Wheel.—There arrived at West Hartle- 
pool, on Tuesday, a monster fly-wheel, intended 
for the rolling-mills of Messrs. Richardson & 
Sons. It measures 223 ft. in diameter, and 17 in. 
by 13 in. thickness of rim, and weighs 25 tons 
5,cwt. In order to transfer it to West Hartlepool— 
a thing impossible to attempt on the railway—a 
special carriage, weighing 7 tons, had to be 
built for its conveyance, and besides, some 
chains, of aboat 4 tons, were employed, making, 
with the wheel, a total of about 37 tons; and to 
move this no less than thirty-two horses were 
used, 


The Old Tower, Dundee.—This interesting 
structure is about to be restored. Mr. Scott, who 
was Called in, reported that he had not been able 
to meet with any distinct account of its erection, 
but he supposes it to date from the close of the 
fourteenth century, when Scottish architecture 
assumed a very distinctive and national form. 
The cost of restoration would be at least 5,000, 
and possibly might exceed thatsum. It is un- 
derstood that 3,3007. have been already sub. 
scribed ; and that operations will be soon begun, 


The New Home and Colonial Offices.— 
It is believed that all the tenders delivered on 
the 15th inst. for the erection of the New 
Home and Colonial Offices, contained a stipula- 
tion that the general conditions of the contract 
were to be based on those agreed upon, for 
general adoption, on the Ist of August last, 
between the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and a Committee of London 
Builders. 


Art Journals in Paris.—Should the war 
unhappily continue another month, there will 
scarcely be a literary or scientific journal pub- 
lished in Paris. In addition to a previous long 
list, we hear of the suspension of the Moniteur 
des Architectes and the Chronique des Arts. 


The Defoe Monument in Bunhill Pieclds. 
The monument which has been erected in 
Bunhill-fields Cemetery, by the united subscrip- 
tions of 1,700 of the boys and girls of England, 
to the memory of Daniel Defoe, will be un- 
covered on this Friday, the 16th inst. 


Buried Alive.—A tradesman of Penzance 
has been killed while assisting in excavating 
ground for the foundations of some houses in the 
town. A sudden fall of earth covered him, and 





he died almost as soon as he was dug out. 
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Unwholesome Filling-up of Excavations 
at Liverpool.—At a recent meeting of the 
Toxteth Local Board, Mr. Darsie called the 
attention of the Board to the practice of filling 
np excavations where building operations were 
to be carried on, with ashes from middens,—a 
probable cause of disease. He especially referred 
toa pit to the rear of Park-grove, about forty 
yards from the dwelling-houses, from which clay 
had been taken, and which was being filled up 
with these ashes. Hr. Hall, the surveyor, said 
it was.one of those thingg that ought to be 
stopped at once. Ultimately, it was resolved 
that the clerk should address a letter to the 
mayor, asking the corporation to interfere with 
the further deposit of midden ashes at the place 
in question. 








TENDERS. 


For house in Kew-road, for Mr, C. Corben. 
George Truefitt, architect: — 
CONS B BOG sess dcccosscocsece £1,984 0 0 
Messum 1,793 0 0 
Carter & Bond ....cccccccccsrsseses.-. 1,740 0 O 
Williams & Son (accepted) ...... 1,623 0 0 


Mr. 





For the removal of 8t. Peter’s iron church from Chip- 
penham-road, Harrow-road, to Fulham, for the Rev. E. 
C, Cardwell. Mr. W.S. Sargeant, architect :— 

Kent (accepted) ...... saeaincceceaep + £135 0 0 





For the construction of about 3,000 ft. of new road, 
with drains, &c., at ag 9 for the Rev. J. Back and 
Mr. C. T, Hatfield. Mr, F, Allen Edwards, architect :— 

BARTER sss ensessevesse 
Whittick 
RIOKUIIED ccssebdevessnssnesécveseses 








For the erection of a new sea-wall, at Margate, for the 
Rev. J. Back and Mr. C. T, Hatfield. Mr. F. Allen 
Edwards, architect :— 

Hayward £2,623 0 0 
1,391 15 11 


Carlisl© .cerccccsesosessceessess 
Whittick 1,384 0 0 











For the town sewerage works, construction of tanks, 
outfall works, &c., at Cleethorpes, Lincolnshire, for the 
Sewer authority. Mr. Alfred Edwin Skill, engineer :— 

Acock & Henshaw .........00000000. £3,339 9 
Hudson .., eocsson 
Hartley & Parkinson ...,. 
Cawkwell & Co. ....... 
Kyan & Co, *.....4 
Pearson & Co. . 








SOCORRO eee eee neeeeeseeeeseeeees 


Fawkes & Sons 

Walker seen 
PIAIUMIN cuctehascessstovnsbncesssstctssesece 
RONIT icscuobaseserssvesdincesesescebactess 
MIRIAM | covsecotsdocesensserseapescvas 
J.& A. Brown... 
©. Brown  ..vcosccecees peapaesenencuaber 
Bancroft (accepted) .........ces008 


Cenoocooacooovrooe 











seeecececevecece 


2045 16 1} 
1,975 0 0 





For finishing villa residences, at Montem-road, Forest- 
hill, Mr. Robinson, architect :— 
Neate ssssseees £2,814 0 
PFIOO cororercrerosseenccoscvsecvsvcsseve 2 


Capps & Ritso ..... 


BIT  cescesveseescers 





MUIPULLL ciccscapasseiscahgrascvsbeosiessoese 
Hutchinson 
Stanning 
BEMEUM Tosssssscessiesnnccey 








coooooo 





For house and shop for Mr. Beall, Westcott. 
J. Dibble, architect :— 

Inkpen 

Lynn & Dudley ..........00se0000 

Taylor & Clear 

Putney ...... 

PRMMRUNN cabissscccsscsecsscersesassesoeess 














For the erection of a house, stables, &c., on the Bath- 
road, S!ough, Bucke, for Mr. RK, Little. Mr, K. Corfield, 
architect :— 

Thompson £3,600 
Euston... 3,121 
US ere eee 
RES 2,730 

2,595 


NP PUDED | sebsasisbsnsscccscancecenscecensce 
GOOdEdAA ......cecsccorersoresesorcees 9,060 











For alterations and additions to 60, Grange-road, Ber- 
mondsey, for Miss Hunt. Mr. Nicholas Lake, architect :— 
BRON «5 vescestsdoodeSsessossedcessbotercss¥ehee! 0! 0 
King & Bons..i...ccccrccccccssvessocoreee 449 0 0 
Greenwood & Son .....ccccsrerssseeee 440 0 0 
PAREION  csccssvasvsconvoconsssoccssensecons Sar 0 O 
ONION osc0ssssvecsbscbsossscovpersssessnus C087 0 0 





For laying 4,876 yards of pipe sewer, in the district of 
Stroud-end, Stroud, Gloucestershire. Mr. W. H. C 
Fisher, C.E , surveyor :— 

UATE scrcecocscersoncoccosessocevevvcese 3,600 O 0 
Savage erccscccccscscccccosene 1,998 14 4 
Drew (accepted) ........0000000 1,850 0 0 





For building a cottage residence, for Mr. 
nh area i 
1¢: oh oabesusadagedscbecbbuapunkvesshunsce eee 0 0 
| eeereren estesassooscstee 201 'O 0 
Thompson & Smith (accepted) ... 280 0 0 


Burgess, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. T.—T. C. N.—H. B—T. J. H.—D. W.—A. H.—J. H.—A. E.— 
W. H.C.—J. D. H.—T. B.—W. M.—F. H.—J. W.—De 8.—8.—A. T.— 
C. C. H.—T. H.--H. F.—H. 8.—-F. A. E—W. L—R. B. P.—F. D.— 
T. W. C.—G. R.--W. L—R. G. T. (all the names thould be given. 

Are all the tenders recent ?)—Def: nce (several cases as to “‘ grinding 
money ” have been reported in our pages). 

We are conipelled to decline pointing out books and givin’ 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for TESTI- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that CopPizs 
ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 

6a NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Jc., should be 
addressed. to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
‘ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
NITURE and DECORATION.—A 
TRADESMAN, haviog a thoroughly practical kaowledgs of the 
privciples of art. construction, aud drawing, offers grest advan‘ ages 
for an ARTICLED PUPIL.—Address, J. D. Post-office, Oakley. 
terrace, Old K-nt-road. 


EAD WORKERS WANTED.—Apply to 
rgh, 


JAMES BALLANTINE & SON, Glass Stainers, Edinbu 


Qt200D END SEWAGE WORK3.— 


WANTED, immediately, a thorough practical, energetic, ang 
experienced FOREMAN for laying ab>ut three mites of p'pe sewer, 
None need apply whose character for ability and sobriety will not 
bear the strictest investigation.—Aoply by letter, with references 
and wagas required, to GEORGE DREW, Contractor, Chalford, 


Gloucestershire. 
EFTON HIGHWAY BOARD. — The 


Board require the services of a person qualified to act as DIg- 
TRICT SURVEYOR. His duties will be to carry into effect all the 
works and perform all the duties required by the Board, in the exe. 
cution of the Repairs or Reconstruction of the Highways withia the 
District of the Board, to devote the whole of his time the per. 
formanee of his duties, to prepare all necessary plans, take levels, 
and superintend all the new works and repairs, ani keep the Sur- 
veyor’s books and accounts, at a salary of 1092. per annum —Appli- 
cations, with testimonials, to be sent in, addressed to me, on or 
before FRIDAY, the 30th of SEPTEMBER ins‘. 

AML, P. BRABNER, Clerk to the said Board, 
40, North John-street, Liverpool, September 9, 1870, 
TO ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ CLERKS. 
ANTED, a thoroughly efficient CLERK 
to take the entire Management, Must be well up in sur- 
veying, taking out quantities, andjestimating. A sound kaowledge 
of the cost price of materiale and value of labour indispensable.— 
Address, stating full particulars as to qualifis.tions, where last 
engaged, age, and salary required, to ALPHA, care of Mr. Roberts, 
Advertising Agent, 19, Change-alley, Cornhill. 


ANTED, a PLUMBER. Must be a 


gcod workman, and bave seatisf-ctory references. One 
having a knowledge of gisfitting and z:nc-work preferred. Also, a 
good BELL-HANGER.—Address, stating wages required, 339, Office 
of “ She Builder.” 























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TURNER & ALLEN, 


VEE ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 
RAILING, ETC. 


Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 


HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pub- 
lishers of French and English Books 
of Design, 2 vols. Price 25s, 








Just published, bound in cloth, price 1s, 61. or post free for 


29 stamps. 
TABLES and STABLE FITTINGS: a 


Treatise on the best Methods of Constructing and Fitting-up 


tables, 
Published by the ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY, Old 
St. Pancras-road, London, N.W. 


NCIENT IRISH ARCHITECTURE 
Wi 1 shortly be Pub'ished, 10 LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWINGS, 
with descriptive Letter-press, accompanied by 6 large Photographs, 
i lustrating the Architecture and present Con.ition of AROFERT 
CATHEDRAL, Co, Kerry. 
By eniees Peon B.E. A.R.LB.A, 


rice 12s, 6d. 
*,* The number of copies being limited, those desirous of sub- 
sciivipg are requested to send their names to the Author, 
No, 22, GEORGE’S STKEET, CORK. 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1871, now 


fA ready, contains :—The Year of Fate for France. Remarkable 
ea at page 48 of Zadkiel’s Almanac for 1853, touching the 

mperor of the French :—“ But let him not dream of lasting 
honours, powers, or prosperity. He shall found no dynasty, he shall 
wear no durab'e crown, but in the midst of deeds of blood and 
slaughter, with affrighted Europe trembling beneath the weight of 
his daring martial husts, he descends beneath the heavy hand 
of fate, avd falis to rise no more; with none to mourn him, none 
to inherit his resown, none to record his good deeds, and none to 
lameut his destruction.” 

J. G. BERGER, L»ndon. 


Published at 15s. now reduced to 4+, 61, post free, 
RON RUOFS: a Theoretical and Practical 


Treatise on their Construction, 
By FRANCIS on: C.E. P»st-President Civ. and Mech. 


wg. Society, &. 
With Woodcuts and Lithographic Plates of Roofs lately execated. 
dto. sewed. 


London: B. T. BATSFORD, Architectural and Engineering Book- 
seller, 52, High Holborn, W.C. 














\ \ JANTED, an experienced CLERK of 

WORKS to Superintend the Erection of a superior Residence 
pear London, A csrpenter preferred. Stste age and references,— 
Address, 323, Office of “ Tne Builder” 


ANTED, in Town, an ARCHITECT and 

SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT. who must be a good draughts- 

men, correspondent, and tant, and competent to make sur- 

veys fur dilapidations aad pcepare specificativns for alterations and 

repairs of house property in Loridoo.—Address, stating terms ard 
previous engagements, 299, Office of “* The Builder.” 


ANTED, aSITUATION as PLUMBER. 

Can do gas work. Will-ng to fill up his time painting and 

glazing. No objec iontoany pirt -f the couutry.—Addcess, Y. Z. 18, 
Has: ivgs-stree*, Euston-road, vondon, 


WANTED, a SITUATION, as JUNIOR 
CLERK. Can keep carpenter’s book. Used to = bse 














duties. Unexceptionable referencee.—Address, M, 3, 
street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


W ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 

CIVIL ENGINEER and SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT, 
aged 23. Tnorougsly well up in town and field surveying, Locat 
Board, drainage, ani waterworks. Neat and expeditious draughts- 
man —Addrese, K, CLARK, 3, Sandbrovk-road, Stoke Newiogton, N. 


ANTED, by a steady practical CAR- 

PENTER avd JOINER, any quantity of PLECEWORK, or 

a Bituation as Workiug Forcmsn.—Addr.ss, T. W, 58, Union-strect, 
Clarendun-:quare, N.W, 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a practical Young Man, a 
SITUATION as PLUMBER, GASFIITER, and ZINC- 
W. 36, Pa-k-place, 











WORKER, with good referense.—Addiess, J. 
Park-road, Clapham, Surrey, 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a handy 
steady Man, understands the PAINLING and GLAZING. 
Wages 1l. a week.—Address to A. B. care of Mrs. Major, New 
Hamp‘on, Middlesex. 


Tv IRONMONGERS, £MITHS, AND BUILDER?. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first- 

class MECHANIC, in the Smith, Bellhanging, Gasfittiog, 

and all kinds of Range, Batb, Steam, and Horticultural work, First- 

class reference. No objection to piecework.—Address, A. B. 13, 
Victoria-grove, Morpeth-road, Victoria Park, N.E. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BULLDERS. 


ANTED, by a steady Young Man, a 

censtant SITUATION as PLUMBER, or THREE-BRANCH 

HAND. Terms moderate.—Address, PLUMBdR, 10, Charles-street, 
Iclivgtun-greep. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by a good PLUMBER and 

GASFILTER, a constant SITUATION. Understsnis all 

kiuds of iron-pipe work, bath, and pump work, Would not object to 

filt up time in ziuocworkivg and painting, if fur a constancy. ‘own 

or coumtry.—Address, R. P. No. 3, Marlborough Cottage-, Stafford- 
street, High-street, Peckham, Surrey, 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as WORK- 
ING FORkKMAN. ACARPENTER and JOINER. Wages 
moderate. Sober hubits.—Address, A. B. 4, Lockton-street, Bromley- 
road, Notting-hill. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDER3. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 


a SITUATION, as CLERK of WOnKS or BUILDEs’s 




















FOREMAN. Over ten yeary’ first-class refereuces from Loadvn firms 
and architects, Well up in church work, Joiuer by trade. Aget 3% 
Address, £. H. L 23, Princess-street, Lisson-grove, Marylebone, N.W. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 


CARPENTER. Has a good knowledge of plaus, Used to 
all kinds of jobbing and repairing. Reference of ten years from Isst 
employer, if required, Town or country, Would ‘ake charge of @ 
small jubbing business, or a jub.—Address, 8. 4, Bloomburg-street, 
Vinceut-square, 8 W. : 











A. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTURAL 


Tes 


TIST, ia‘e of Symond’s Inn.—PERSPECTIVES in OUT- 
LINE or COLOUR. Highest references. Moderate term:s, Esta- 
bliehed eighteen years.— 362, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C. 


TO MASTER BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, bya practical Man, a SITUA- 
TION as OUI-VOOR or SHOP FOREMAN. Has had geod 


experience in conducting some first-cla‘s jobs.; Aged 4l. 





ARTNERSHIP.—An Architect and Sur- 


veyor, who has had considerable experience ia two of the 
first offices in London, as well as for the last five years on his own 
account, would be giad to negotiate fora SHAmE in an established 
PRACTICE in London, capable of being enlarged by an _ iucreasing 
copnex‘on of his own. Communications will be considered coofi- 
dential. —Addrees, A. B. Messrs, Anderson & Son, Sol c.tors, 17, Lron- 
monger-lane, Cheapside. 


A YOUTH WANTED in a London 


Buijlde:’s Office. Must be intelligent, quick at figures, and 
able to trace drawings.— Address, with age an‘ particulars, to 








L. 8. 
care of Mr. D. Osborne 102, Newgate-street, E.C, 


—Adaress, A, 8. 26, Giyn street, Vauxhali. 
To BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


AN'LED, by a Young Man, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT with one of the above. Eleven yeats 


experience in office, yard work, &. First-cass references. Sulary 
moderate.—K, U. H. 1, Kobarts-terrace, Commercial-road, E. 


TO BRICKMAKERS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT by 4 
Practical Man, as FOREMAN of a BRICKFIKLD, or by 

the Th d. No objection to going abroad. Good scholar. First- 
clues references—Apply, 8. R.1. James Bates Brickfield, Cam r- 














well-giove Surrey. 











